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NORMALIZING ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 
R. L. LYMAN 


Quite properly our convention should consider in detail various 
duties and privileges that pertain specifically to the teaching of 
English. On such considerations we shall concentrate our attention 
for the next two days. However, for a few minutes I request you to 
think of a more general theme—one that goes beyond our depart- 
mental lines and transcends the whole program of education into 
even wider fields 

My thesis is this: our economic system, our social system, our 
religious, our international, and our educational systems are all 
characterized by one fundamental error. All have been actuated by 
a major American principle, which began with the founding of the 
colonies, has always been a shibboleth of our nation, and which op- 
erated especially during the frontier days in which the westward 
movement, of which Professor Frederick Turner of Wisconsin was 
the interpreter, was taking place. Freedom, essential individualism, 
the pioneer spirit of standing alone, quite appropriate in the youth 
of a nation, has remained too largely an unchanged conviction; to- 
day it characterizes all the aspects of our civilization named above, 
in this period of relatively mature national life. In short, granted 
that our extreme emphasis on individualism was natural, proper, 
and efficacious when our civilization was young, it is decidedly in 
need of far more radical modification than we have so far accorded 
it, now that our civilization is approaching adulthood. 

Obviously we have no need of elaborating this theme with respect 
to our economic life. Today our manufacturing plants are equipped 
to turn out 300,000,000 radio sets annually, although the maximum 
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consumption limit is 30,000,000. Coal, oil, automobiles, butter, 
meat, clothing industries are all producing more goods, even at part- 
time employment, than we can possibly consume or sell. We have 
an orgy of competition—extreme individualism—in every aspect 
of our economic life. The present economic disaster is partly the 
result of unrestricted individualism. Co-operation, planning to- 
gether, elimination of unnecessary production is in the air—from 
President Hoover’s plans for co-operative marketing, to the greater 
economy of the chain stores, to the modifying of the rigors of the 
anti-trust law, to the pooling of small railroads into a few great 
trunk systems—all moving away from wasteful individualism. I 
shall not stop to point out that we are just beginning to realize that 
capital itself cannot run business for its own individual profit, but 
that the worker, the consumer, and the management are three fac- 
tors at least as important as capital. Some have realized this partly, 
and during times of prosperity have provided against this and other 
depressions by socializing profits and losses. But the edging toward 
a sensible American socialization of industry is only a faint begin- 
ning of what is bound to develop during the next fifty years. 

Similar dominance of individualism in our social, religious, and 
international affairs has served its usefulness, but as surely as the 
sun rises, has passed its day. Even the Puritans wanted freedom to 
worship God in their own special way; they banished Roger Wil- 
liams for, I admit, rather boisterously demanding the same priv- 
ilege for himself. Our best families, as many homes and all country 
clubs prove, scout the law of the land; our literature is crowded full 
of the vicious, so saturating the minds of our youth with filth that 
we teachers of English are in despair. Our city administrations 
(and in this, our host city is proud to be called the exception that 
tests the rule) are in league with corruption. Even the federal gov- 
ernment has difficulty in dealing with a Capone. Our religious 
bodies are not far in advance of the Puritans in demands for their 
own ways. Individualism gone mad. We all demand what we want, 
when we want it, and exactly as we want it. 

Everyone realizes that the progress of our civilization depends on 
real socialization. We must find ways of developing the group spirit 
of co-operation. We must find and unite in the main trunk lines of 
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religious belief, and of righteous action. Competition between 
creeds and sects of supposedly the same creed is cheap puerility. 
Instead of a narrow individualistic view, too often just an unthink- 
ing adherence to some old slogan like ““Look not on the wine when 
it is red,” or ‘““No one shall dictate what I drink” —in some way a 
view of the total social welfare, no matter how badly it warps what 
we have considered individual prerogatives, must take control. 

One sentence will suffice for international relations. By 2031, if 
the civilization of Europe and America is to survive, a league of na- 
tions, and ultimately a world-state will eventuate. Petty national 
pride will give way to a far greater pride in the brotherhood of man. 
And before that time communism, which may sweep over Europe, 
will have it out with capitalism in America, let us hope by each 
gradually moving toward the other, and uniting in the best features 
of both. Group welfare, transcending individual rights, must pre- 
vail. 

Our educational system also in a marked degree shows the bane- 
ful effects of an exaggerated individualism. I have time for only 
little evidence. Hundreds of small colleges are literally struggling 
for existence—we have ten times too many of them. Every large 
institution has scores of departments, most of which have expanded 
every little bypath into a main road, for more professors, associate 
professors, and attendant trains of employees. I am not decrying 
specialization where it is needed and am willing to admit that high 
specialization is appropriate for geniuses. It is a novel and trying 
experience, but very challenging, to know that certain universities 
are trying to combine and correlate and condense instead of expand 
their curriculums. Again, in 1890 the secondary school curriculum 
included only nine subjects; in 1930 it includes forty-seven sub- 
jects, some of them categories which embrace many branches. In 
1930, two hundred fifty separate and distinct subjects are offered 
in secondary schools; of course, not all in one school. 

The inevitable result of such multiplication of departments, sub- 
departments, and courses has been a crowding for recognition, a 
competition within institutions, that would not for a moment be tol- 
erated in any well-managed business. Here and there secondary 
schools are experimenting. They are guiding the children through a 
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half-day of one subject, and a half-day of another. I hope they are 
not using the traditional assign, quiz, and mark type of instruction. 
Our children are hurried from a little smattering of this to another 
and another smattering—fragmentary pretenses at educational ex- 
periences. For the masses of college and secondary-school students 
we have expanded our curriculums beyond all reason. We laughed 
at the Minnesota legislator who, a few years ago, opposed the ap- 
propriation for the state university on the ground that twenty years 
earlier when he himself was a student there the university offered 
more courses than he could take. Well, that is merely one ridiculous 
extreme. The rarification of educational divisions is the other ex- 
treme of absurdity. Too much devoted we all are to individualism, 
educationally. 

Fortunately we find occasional attempts at true socialization. 
May I recount a conversation I enjoyed with an educator who has a 
vision, has money at his command, and has a new high school to 
plan, inaugurate, and carry through? He asked me where he could 
find a capable leader to head a humanities division of his new school. 
He offered an almost unbelievable salary. He wanted another en- 
thusiast for a division of health and physical education; another 
for the sciences; another for social relations. The main purpose of 
that institution will be to find the relations between the four main 
avenues to effective living. Education for his youth is not to be in 
narrow compartments of experience—certainly not in the futile 
mastery of scattering elements of subject matter. Views of life asa 
whole, habits and attitudes and ways-of-living—these are his ob- 
jectives. This ideal is in the direction of consolidation, elimination 
of trivialities, co-ordination between branches, away from individ- 
ualistic, toward the socialistic ideal. 

Again, I spent three days this month in a Pennsylvania city, “sur- 
veying,” as they called it, the English department. On the first day 
I examined, on the principal’s desk, a bundle of reports, one from 
each of his forty teachers. Each had listed the ways in which pupils 
in his classes that week had crossed over departmental boundaries; 
he indicated how, in his classroom, children had learned that life is 
not lived in departmental lines. We may admit that the special ad- 
ministrative device here cited is not convincing; that some of the 
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teaching staff think that algebra or bookkeeping are highly individ- 
ual subjects with no relationships. But the attempt, however 
meager, has the socializing view. 

Some in this audience have heard me relate an incident in the 
English section of a state education association. There an English 
teacher told of her experiences as an exchange instructor for one 
year in a Scottish school. She treated with gentle ridicule the fact 
that as the teacher of English literature she was expected to teach 
related English and Scottish history, and with them even to cor- 
relate intimately English and Scottish geography. History and 
geography outcroppings in English literature, and the pupils’ grasp 
of such relationships, were required to be taken into account in 
making the semester and final grades. An obvious and smug feeling 
of disdain at such absurdity permeated the presentation by the 
speaker and the reception by the audience. They, if you please, 
were, as the speaker said, teachers of literature, pronounced “liter- 
atoor.” They were not teachers of geography and history; they 
were not supposed to know, much less teach, anything about either. 

That these three branches should be amalgamated in one course, 
no one here, including myself, would be inclined to argue. At least I 
should not dare to outline or teach such a course. But that a group 
of teachers should treat with apparent scorn a program, probably 
experimental, pointing in the direction of the synthesis of educa- 
tional experiences is indicative of the provinciality of departmental 
mindedness. Challenging indeed is the fact that the Soviet program 
of education, which may teach 150,000,000 the communist doctrine 
of the state, rests upon the principle of the correlation of education- 
al experiences through what they call “complexes.” Last year we 
heard at Cleveland that several thousand little theaters throughout 
Russia, in intimate association with the schools, are promulgating 
the Soviet program. Naturally, I hope that my statement will not 
be taken to mean my personal advocacy of communism. My point 
is that the schools of communism, deliberately teaching anti-reli- 
gion, the breakdown of the family, and similar, to us, abhorrent 
doctrines, may be moving in the direction of a potent educational 
program of socialization, while we stand supinely by with a program 
of individualism. 
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What I have called the synthesis of educational experiences rests 
on more than the obvious need of selection, in our overcrowded 
curriculums, of the education of the most worth. It rests, also, on 
an analysis of intelligent behavior, which is the objective of all 
training. Intelligence is in essence the ability to see relationships. 
One man is more intelligent than another if he sees more clearly than 
his neighbor the relations between things. The creative intelligence 
of an Edison, resulting in 1,300 patents, was the ability to see rela- 
tionships, to build on them, and to manipulate them to new objec- 
tives. We educate ourselves and our pupils only when we or they 
increase our abilities to think intelligently in the routines and emer- 
gencies of life, to act effectively in such situations, and to have our 
thinking and our actions rightly motivated. (I deny that this para- 
graph lacks unity and coherence.) Intelligent rightly-motivated 
action, growth in which constitutes education, rests upon increas- 
ing ability to understand relationships. Extreme departmentation, 
the acme of the individualistic in schools, contradicts in theory and 
practice the seeing-and-doing-things-in-relationships, denies the 
value of a correlating, interrelating, unifying program. 

I imagine that all English teachers will perhaps say that so far 
this paper elaborates the obvious. They will say that when our col- 
league, Searson, ten years ago asked teachers of English to indicate 
the most important modifications needed to improve instruction in 
our subject, the first item on the list, named by 7,359 votes out of a 
total of 8,799, was this: “Specific working plans for the co-opera- 
tive teaching of English in all subjects.” So far, so good! But we 
have rested content with an obscure paragraph in our course of 
study, and an occasional complaint at the semi-illiteracy of our col- 
leagues of other departments. Comparatively few English depart- 
ments do more than talk about the desirability of a correlating pro- 
gram, and that only when a clear-sighted principal makes a sugges- 
tion. I think that we could inevitably give up all our composition 
work except a few drill courses and spend the teaching energy thus 
saved in a program of supervision of oral and written expression 
throughout a school. Of course, the correlation committee of our 
Curriculum Commission has this in hand. 

I do not expect this audience to go with me in thinking that all 
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our reading and literature, except, perhaps, in the eleventh and 
twelfth and college grades, is also a tool subject. For those upper 
years, we may wisely retain one full year, required of all, in which 
our heritage of literature as a thing in itself, is introduced through 
suitable experiences, to all our pupils. Even here, the period course 
from Anglo-Saxon times to the present, might be organized around 
major ideas, instead of major periods of time, for example: 

1. How Christianity influenced Anglo-Saxon England. 

How nationalism and romance came to England. 
How a great story-teller influenced England. 
How ballads grew up among the people. 

5. How the drama developed in church and guild. 

We might substitute a course in world-literature by types, at the 
time our pupils are mature enough to recognize that a lyric, a drama, 
an essay, is not primarily English, but is primarily the product of 
human mind and heart and gift of expression, irrespective of an in- 
dividual language. This would be a faint but perhaps valuable 
turn toward the tolerance in international feelings which must come. 
We can hold to Poe’s conception of literature as an art in these 
upper grades, though I believe that for half of our eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade students such emphasis for one year will suffice. For 
their electives let us offer a full year’s work in their vocational or 
avocational interests—dramatics, debating, creative writing, com- 
mercial English, journalism. 

Below the eleventh grade why are we not willing to experiment 
with teaching of literature that points toward the socializing view, 
and considers literature as the interpretation of life—its functional 
values? Here we may follow Whitman’s defintion: ‘The profound- 
est service that a poem or any other piece of literature can render a 
man is to fill him with a clean and vigorous manliness and to give 
him good heart as a radical possession and habit.” Or Words- 
worth’s: “Literature is truth carried into the heart with passion”’; 
or, again, ‘‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirt of all knowledge.”’ 
Or Mathew Arnold’s definition of literature as ‘‘the noble and pro- 
found application of ideas to life.” 

I wish every teacher of English who is trying to guide youth into 
habits and attitudes of pleasurable and profitable reading could 
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have heard or would read the William Vaughan Moody lecture of 
the late Stewart Sherman of Illinois, himself a literary artist of high 
caliber. He proclaimed literature as our most valuable heritage be- 
cause in it are embodied the successes and failures, the hopes and 
despairs, the ambitions and ideals of the race. With this in mind 
Greenlaw prepared a textbook called The Great Tradition, in which, 
through literature, the high Saxon principle “Liberty under the 
Law” began, grew, and developed. If anyone thinks that “liberty” 
in that term means unlicensed individualism, let him think of the 
last phrase—“‘under the law’’—not the letter of a code, but the law 
of welfare for the entire group whether recorded in equity or in 
statute. This was a stroke of genius, but unfortunately fifteen years 
ago the teaching public would not accept the idea or buy the book. 
But today, in Columbia University and in the University of Colo- 
rado, in several junior colleges, in progressive high schools, and in 
at least one state English curriculum appear courses which definite- 
ly associate history and sociology and politics with literature. They 
are treating literature as the noble and profound application of ideas 
to life. Nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of one thousand, 
including English teachers, read most books for the enriching of 
their experiences through the story or content values. 

My plea, then, for normalizing English instruction is this: its 
disciplines, its subject matter, and pupil’s experiences with it, should 
be as intimately associated with life as possible. This means a let- 
ting down of extreme departmental barriers, and the deliberate 
crossing over into other fields of learning. It means a program that 
shall in reality include all the reading, writing, and speaking experi- 
ences of all pupils in all subjects. It means that English, which is, 
with certain obvious reservations, primarily a tool subject, ought to 
take the lead in the socializing, the integrating of educational expe- 
riences. 

In business, in society, in religion, in international relations, and 
in education, “‘we are our brother’s keeper.” 
















































REGIONALISM IN AMERICAN FICTION 
MARY AUSTIN 


“Regionalism in literature,” says Dorothy Canfield in a recent 
review of what she considers an excellent example of it, “is the an- 
swer to the problem of getting any literature at all out of so vast and 
sprawling a country as ours.” She might as truthfully have said it 
of any art and any country which is large enough to cover more than 
one type of natural environment. Art, considered as the expression 
of any people as a whole, is the response they make in various me- 
diums to the impact that the totality of their experience makes upon 
them, and there is no sort of experience that works so constantly and 
subtly upon man as his regional environment. It orders and deter- 
mines all the direct, practical ways of his getting up and lying down, 
of staying in and going out, of housing and clothing and food-get- 
ting; it arranges by its progressions of seed times and harvest, its 
rain and wind and burning suns, the rhythms of his work and amuse- 
ments. It is the thing always before his eye, always at his ear, al- 
ways underfoot. Slowly or sharply it forces upon him behavior 
patterns such as earliest become the habit of his blood, the uncon- 
scious factor of adjustment in all his mechanisms. Of all the re- 
sponses of his psyche, none pass so soon and surely as these into 
that field of consciousness from which all invention and creative 
effort of every sort proceed. Musical experts say that they can 
trace a racial influence in composition many generations back, and 
what is a race but a pattern of response common to a group of peo- 
ple who have lived together under a given environment long enough 
to take a recognizable pattern? 

Everybody has known this a long time. We have known it about 
classic Greek and ancient Egypt. We know that the distinctions 
between Scotch and Irish and British literature have not been 
erased, have scarcely been touched by their long association of all 
three under one political identity; we know in fact that at last the 
pattern of Irish regionalism has prevailed over polity, and it is still 
a problem of the Irish Free State to withstand the separative influ- 
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ences of regionalism on their own green island. We recognize Moor- 
ish and Iberian elements in Spanish art, at the same time that we 
fully realize something distinctive that comes to this mixed people 
out of the various regional backgrounds within the Spanish penin- 
sula. Knowing all this, it is rather surprising to find critics in the 
United States speaking of regionalism as something new and un- 
precedented in a territory so immensely varied as ours. The really 
astonishing thing would have been to find the American people as 
a whole resisting the influence of natural environment in favor of 
the lesser influences of a shared language and a common political 
arrangement. 

Actually this notion, that the American people should differ from 
all the rest of the world in refusing to be influenced by the particular 
region called home, is a late by-product of the Civil War and goes 
with another ill-defined notion that there is a kind of disloyalty in 
such a differentiation and an implied criticism in one section of all 
the others from which it is distinguished. It would be easy to trace 
out the growth of such an idea, helped as it is and augmented in its 
turn by the general American inability to realize the source of all 
art as deeper than political posture, arising, as people truly and 
rudely say, in our “‘guts,” the seat of life and breath and heartbeats, 
of loving and hating and fearing. It is not in the nature of mankind 
to be all of one pattern in these things any more than it is in the na- 
ture of the earth to be all plain, all seashore, or all mountains. Re- 
gionalism, since it is of the very nature and constitution of the 
planet, becomes at last part of the nature and constitution of the 
men who live on it. 

Since already a sense of the truth of these things, as applicable to 
our own country, has worked through to the common consciousness, 
our real concern is not to argue the case, but to fortify ourselves 
against the possibility of our missing the way again by failing to 
discriminate between a genuine regionalism and mistaken presenti- 
ments of it. We need to be prompt about it, before somebody dis- 
covers that our resistance so far has been largely owed to intellec- 
tual laziness which flinches from the task of competently knowing, 
not one vast, pale figure of America, but several Americas, in many 
subtle and significant characterizations. 
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As a matter of fact, our long disappointed expectation of the 
“great American novel,” for which every critic was once obliged to 
keep an eye out, probably originated in the genuine inability of the 
various regions to see greatness in novels that dealt with fine and 
subtle distinctions in respect to some other region. But we have only 
to transfer this wishful thinking for a single book, or a single au- 
thor, who would be able to overcome our inextinguishable ignorance 
of each other, to Europe to become aware of its absurdity. To Eu- 
ropeans our American regional differentiations, all comprised under 
one language and one government, are very puzzling. That is one 
reason why they have seized so promptly on Main Street and es- 
pecially on Babbitt as just the broad, thin, generalized surface re- 
flection of the American community and American character which 
the casual observer receives. Babbitt is an American type, the gen- 
eralized, “footless” type which has arisen out of a rather wide- 
spread resistance to regional interests and influences, out of a de- 
termined fixation on the most widely shared, instead of the deepest 
rooted, types of American activity. That Babbitt is exactly that 
sort of person and that he is unhappy in being it, is probably ex- 
actly what Mr. Lewis meant to show. But that millions of Ameri- 
cans rise up to reject him as representing “our part of the country” 
only goes to show that, deep down and probably unconsciously, all 
the time that one set of influences has been shaping the shallow 
Babbitt citizen, another set has been at work to produce half a 
dozen other regionally discriminated types for whom there is, nat- 
urally, no common literary instance. 

Perhaps the country does not fully realize that in rejecting Bab- 
bitt as our family name, it has declared for the regional types such 
as the best American fictionists have already furnished us. Prob- 
ably the American reading public never has understood that its in- 
sistence on fiction shallow enough to be common to all regions, so 
that no special knowledge of other environments than one’s own is 
necessary to appreciation of it, has pulled down the whole level of 
American fiction. It is more than likely that even the critics, who 
can be discovered surrendering to the idea of strongly marked re- 
gional fiction, have no notion of the work they are cutting out for 
themselves under the necessity of knowing good regional books 
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when they see them. But there it is, the recognition and the demand. 
People of the South aren’t satisfied to go on forever reading novels 
about New York and Gopher Prairie, people of the Pacific Coast 
want occasionally to read “something more like us.”’ They are will- 
ing to be tolerant and even interested in other regions on considera- 
tion that they get an occasional fair showing for themselves. 


Fortunately, if we go back far enough, we have plenty of regional 
fiction to furnish a prototype and a criterion of criticism. It is, in 
fact, the only sort of fiction that will bear reading from generation 
to generation. Any confirmed novel reader of more than a genera- 
tion’s experience, or any teacher of English, should be able to name 
a score of them offhand. I begin my own list with Queechy as the 
best novel of rural life in New England ever written. I should begin 
with one of Herman Melville’s, except that I am trying to omit for 
the moment regionalism which has also a narrow time limit; the 
environment of the whaler’s sea that Melville knew has already 
been eaten up in time. I would name Hawthorne’s The House of the 
Seven Gables rather than The Scarlet Letter, the latter being less 
of the land and more of the temper of Puritanism, more England 
than New England. To these I would add something of that gifted 
author of The Country of the Pointed Firs, Sarah Orne Jewett. Of 
Henry James, Washington Square most definitely fulfils the region- 
al test of not being possible to have happened elsewhere. Out of 
New York I would choose The House of Mirth; but we have Herge- 
sheimer’s Three Black Pennys and Balisand and James Branch 
Cabell’s least known, and to my thinking, best, The Rivet in Grand- 
father’s Neck. When Mr. Cabell tells us the true story of why he 
never wrote another like it, but invented the region of Poictesme in 
old France against which to display his literary gifts, we shall know 
many revealing things about the influences shaping literature in the 
United States. 

In the Mississippi Valley, one thinks at once of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. Along the Middle Border there are Hamlin 
Garland’s earlier tales, such as Main Travelled Roads; and on the 
edge of the Plains are Ed Howe’s neglected masterpiece, The Story 
of a Country Town, and Willa Cather’s My Antonia. Of the 
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Southwest, unless you will accept the present writer’s Starry Ad- 
venture, there is as yet very little genuinely representative—not 
that there are not stories of that country which are well worth the 
reading, and at least one immortal short story, Stephen Crane’s 
The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. Our Southwest, though actually 
the longest-lived-in section of the country, has not yet achieved its 
authentic literary expression in English. On the California coast 
there are a number of entirely characteristic short stories. Chester 
Bailey Fernald’s The Cat and the Cherub comes instantly to mind, 
and at least two of Frank Norris’ novels. 

This is to name only those titles which occur irresistibly in this 
connection—fiction which has come up through the land, shaped by 
the author’s own adjustments to it—and leave out many excellent 
and illuminating works which are colored, not only by the land, but 
by the essence of a period, a phase of its social development, a ra- 
cial bias, a time element too short to develop essential characteris- 
tics. Such as these are the stories of George W. Cable, and Grace 
Medard King of Old Louisiana, Bret Harte’s tales of ‘““Forty-Nine,” 
and such delicate but inerasable sketches as F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
Colonel Carter of Cartersville. I should think, indeed, that an im- 
portantly readable anthology of tales dealing with these local rather 
than regional shorter phases of American life could be easily gath- 
ered; but I am concerned chiefly to establish a criterion of what is 
first class regional fiction than to name every item that could pos- 
sibly be included in that category. Lovers of W. D. Howells will 
wonder why his name does not appear here. If it belongs here, it is 
largely on account of Silas Lapham. Many sections of America 
could have produced Silas, but the things that happened to him in 
Howells’ story could have happened only in Boston, and in that 
sense it is a true regional expression, and very likely will be esti- 
mated as Howells’ best piece, chiefly because it has that deep- 
rooted motivation which is the essential quality of regionalism. 
But it has always seemed to me that Howells was the first, and the 
most eminent, of the American novelists responsible for the thin- 
ning out of American fiction by a deliberate choice of the most usual, 
the most widely distributed of American story incidents, rather 
than the most intensively experienced. Between Howells and Sin- 
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clair Lewis we have the whole history of that excursion of the 
American novelist away from the soil, undertaken on the part of 
Howells in a devout pilgrim spirit, bent on the exploration of the 
social expression of democracy, and on the part of Lewis with a 
fine scorn and a hurt indignation for the poor simp who, having 
filled his belly with husks, does not yet know enough to say, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” 

In all this instancing of archetypes, we must by no means leave 
out the books for children which belong in this list, and more than 
any other sort of literature overlap in the lists. We begin chrono- 
logically with Cooper’s tales, of which half a dozen are absolute 
types, and then think at once of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn. It is only because the Alcott books are less picaresque that we 
fail to realize them as not the less regional, possible only to a long 
settled culture, so much longer settled than most American cultures 
at the time they were written, that much of their charm for the 
country at large lay in the note of nostalgia for the richer and more 
spiritual life which they aroused. This writer, who read them as 
they came fresh from the pen of the Boston spinster, knows well 
how intimately they presented the social and moral aspirations of 
the still crude Middle West of that time. It is their profound fidel- 
ity to what was the general American feeling for the best in family 
life that makes the Alcott stories still moving and popular. It is the 
greatest mistake in the world not to recognize that children are af- 
fected by these things, being at heart the most confirmed regional- 
ists. What they like as background for a story is an explicit, well 
mapped strip of country, as intensively lived into as any healthy 
child lives into his own neighborhood. 

Two other writers of my youth, who might well be kept on the 
children’s list, were Eggleston and Trowbridge, along with half a 
dozen of the stories of Mayme Reid. If I name nothing modern it 
is because my acquaintance with modern literature for children is 
too scanty for me to feel sure of naming the best. When I was 
young the best of everything appeared in St. Nicholas ; and the best 
was always explicitly localized, dealt with particular birds and 
beasts, trees and growing things, incidents that had their source in 
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the four great causatives: climate, housing, transportation, and 
employment. 

There is, for children, another region, often completely closed to 
their elders, for which the same rules hold. I mean the world of fairy 
adventure. Grown up people often make the oddest, most lament- 
able mistakes in attempting to deal with this world; the most unfor- 
givable is to treat it as though there were no rules, no such thing as 
fairy logic. The fact is that this fairy world is precisely the grown- 
up world as it presented itself to the childhood of the race. To be 
wholly satisfying, stories of this world must be made to hang to- 
gether as it hung together for our ancestors of the Stone Age. For- 
tunately the very greatest geniuses among fairy-world realists, like 
Lewis Carroll, Hans Christian Anderson, and Rudyard Kipling, are 
perfectly aware of the regional rules and never violate them in the 
least particular. In the Jungle Book, tigers are always true to their 
tigerishness and wolves to the imaginary lore of the pack. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s jungle may not be the verifiable jungle of India, nor even of 
little Hindu girls and boys, but it is the complete jungle of the 
childhood of the race. Mowgli is as full of forest guile as any other 
young animal, and as completely innocent of heart, so that the 
young reader shares with him every thrill of the daily hunt and kill, 
without ever once realizing that what Mowgli eats is hot raw meat 
which he tears apart with his teeth and hands. A writer less able 
to understand innocence of heart than Mr. Kipling would have 
conscientiously tried to make a complete vegetarian of him. 

In the same way the countries down the rabbit hole and behind 
the looking glass never depart for an instant from fidelity to the 
topsy-turviness of the land of dreams. No item except such as a 
perfectly normal little girl like Alice might take with her into 
dreamland is ever allowed to intrude incongruously into the story. 
These two regions of our Ancestral European past and topsy-turvy- 
dream are by this time so well mapped that it is sheer stupidity for 
a writer to go astray in them. But there is another story-region to 
which every American child has right of access, all the laws of 
which have been so violated by well-meaning and ill-informed writ- 
ers, that it ought to be a penal offense to keep on doing so—I mean 
the world of American Indian lore. This world begins in the door- 
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yard of every American child; it can be fully entered at the edge of 
every American town, it can be looked out upon from every train 
window and crossed by every automobile. But so ignorant of this 
region are most grown up Americans, that there are but three guides 
to whom I could unhesitatingly recommend the exploring child to 
trust: Joel Chandler Harris, James Willard Schultz, and Arthur 
Parker. There are, of course, individual works, such as Frank 
Hamilton Cushing’s Zuni Folk Tales, which are absolute in their 
transcription of Indian regionalism. 

But the trouble with ninety-nine out of every hundred Indian 
books offered to American children is that their authors fail to know 
that everything an Indian does or thinks is patterned by the par- 
ticular parcel of land which is his tribal home. Thus at its very 
source the processes of regional culture, from which the only sound 
patriotism springs, are corrupted by the same inchoate jumble of 
environmental elements which so irritates us when pointed out by 
distinguished foreigners. 


Until within the last twenty years the literary expectation of the 
United States could be quite simply allocated to New England; New 
York City; a “misty midregion” known as the Middlewest, as 
weird as Weir and not any more explicitly mapped; to which ap- 
pend the fringing Old South and the Far West. At the present, the 
last two have completely receded into the dimension of time past, 
The Old South has given rise to the New South; the Far West has 
split into the Southwest, the Northwest, the California Coast, and 
the Movie West. Cleavages begin to appear in the Middlewest, out- 
lining Te Great Meadow, the title of the best book about the sec- 
tion just south of Ohio. Farther north lies the Middle Border and 
Chicago. Within New York City we are aware of the East Side and 
Harlem which is the capital of the new Negro world, each producing 
its own interpreters. Even in the Indian region there is faint indi- 
cation of splitting off from the children’s Indian country of a mea- 
gerly explored adult interest. 

To the average citizen, notice of these recent annexations to the 
literary world comes in the form of a new book which everybody is 
talking about, dealing with life as it is lived there, as it unmistak- 
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ably couldn’t be lived anywhere else. And immediately the average 
citizen who, however much he wishes to read what everybody else 
is reading, secretly hankers to be able to discriminate for himself, 
begins to cast about for a criterion of what acceptable regionalism 
in literature should be. For to be able to speak of the credibility of 
reports of the various countries contained within our country re- 
quires a nimble wit and a considerable capacity for traveling in 
one’s mind. How, the reader inquires inwardly, without having 
lived it myself, shall I feel certain that this book does give in hu- 
man terms the meaning of that country in which the action of the 
story takes place? One might answer shortly, by the same means 
that it has become a proverb in the country where I live that “a wool 
grower knows a wool buyer.”” Whoever has lived deeply and ex- 
perientially into his own environment, is by so much the better pre- 
pared to recognize the same experience in another. But there are 
criteria not to be ignored for recognizing regionalism in literature. 

The first of the indispensable conditions is that the region must 
enter constructively into the story, as another character, as the in- 
stigator of plot. A natural scene can never be safely assumed to be 
the region of the story when it is used merely as a back drop—not 
that the scenic backdrop cannot be used effectively by way of con- 
trast, or to add a richer harmonization to a story shaped by alien 
scenes. Henry James is master of this trick, as when in The Golden 
Bowl he uses aristocratic England as a setting for a group of rich 
Americans and one Italian Prince; or, as in The Ambassadors, he 
unfolds a New England complication against smart Paris. Edith 
Wharton does it less handsomely in The Children, and Sinclair 
Lewis less importantly in Dodsworth. Willa Cather does it most 
appealingly in Death Comes for the Archbishop. I am often asked 
if this last is not what I mean by a “regional” book of the South- 
west. Not in the least. The hero is a missionary arriving here at an 
age when the major patterns of his life are already set; a French- 
man by birth, a Catholic by conviction and practice, a priest by vo- 
cation, there is little that New Mexico can do for him besides pro- 
viding him an interesting backdrop against which to play out his 
missionary part. Miss Cather selects her backgrounds with care, 
draws them with consummate artistry, in this case perverting the 
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scene from historical accuracy, and omitting—probably, herself, in 
complete ignorance of it—the tragic implications of its most signifi- 
cant item and so makes it convincing for her audience. I am not 
saying that this is not a legitimate literary device. That Archbishop 
Lamy, who was the historic prototype of Miss Cather’s leading 
character, also missed the calamity to Spanish New Mexican cul- 
ture, of the coming of the French priests, is the one profoundly hu- 
man touch that so competent a literary artist as Miss Cather should 
not have overlooked. It makes her story, with all its true seeming, 
profoundly untrue to the New Mexican event, which removes it 
from the category of regional literature. 

One of the likeliest mistakes the inexperienced reader will make 
in allocating books to their proper regional source, is to select stories 
about the region rather than of it. Such a reader would for example 
class Uncle Tom’s Cabin as a southern book, when, in fact, its ap- 
proach, its moral and intellectual outlook is New England from the 
ground up, and so are its most telling characters. The South never 
saw itself in Harriet Beecher Stowe’s light, never looked on slavery 
as she displayed it. Southerners would not deny the book’s regional 
character, but they are still protesting after nearly three-quarters 
of a century that it is not of their region. In the same manner, old 
Californians, forty years ago, could be heard denying the regional 
authenticity of Ramona. They recognized neither themselves nor 
their Indians in Helen Hunt Jackson’s presentation. The regionally 
interpretive book must not only be about the country, it must be of 
it, flower of its stalk and root, in the way that Huckleberry Finn is 
of the great river, taking its movement and rhythm, its structure 
and intention, or lack of it, from the scene. In the way that Edna 
Ferber’s Cimarron isn’t of the land but pleasingly and reasonably 
about it. 

With these two indispensable conditions of the environment en- 
tering constructively into the story, and the story reflecting in some 
fashion the essential qualities of the land, it is not easy to put one’s 
finger on representative regional fiction. Slow Smoke by Charles 
Malam is the novel Dorothy Canfield mentions. A book I have in 
mind as fulfilling all the conditions competently is Frank Apple- 
gate’s Indian Stories from the Pueblos. These are native tales which 
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he tells in the manner in which the natives would tell them. Work 
of this kind comes on slowly. Time is the essence of the undertak- 
ing, time to live into the land and absorb it; still more time to cure 
the reading public of its preference for something less than the pro- 
verbial bird’s-eye view of the American scene, what you might call 
an automobile eye view, something slithering and blurred, nothing 
so sharply discriminated that it arrests the speed-numbed mind to 
understand, characters like garish gas stations picked out with elec- 
tric lights. The one chance of persuading the young reader to make 
these distinctions for himself would be to whet his appreciation on 
the best regional literature of our past so that he may not miss the 
emerging instance of his own times. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AFTER TWENTY YEARS 
JAMES F. HOSIC 


At the end of the first twenty years of its existence the National 
Council of Teachers of English may well pause to cast up accounts 
and jook to the future. The program committee did the speaker 
great honor in selecting him to give public expression to this theme. 
No contemporary, however, can hope to make a true evaluation 
‘Time will tell.” Those of us, moreover, who were intimately con- 
cerned with the launching of this enterprise are peculiarly liable to 
favorable prejudice. There is the further difficulty of lack of full 
and exact information. No adequate attempt has ever been made 
to trace the influence of the Council and so determine what contri- 
butions it has in fact made. 

When it is possible to do it, it will be interesting to compare the 
accomplishments of the Council with aims and purposes of the 
founders. These were recorded in the early issues of the English 
Journal and in the Proceedings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for the years 1910-13. Much light will be thrown upon 
them when the life story of Fred Newton Scott is told—a liberal 
professor of English in the Middle West, leader in a regional so- 
ciety of English teachers, and active in national groups as well, 
whose loss we mourn. The historian will record the discontent of 
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English teachers in New York, who were vocal and persistent in de- 
manding relief from hampering requirements and examinations. It 
was their appeal to the secondary department of the National Edu- 
cation Association that led to the creation of a special committee, 
which, through the interest of Edwin L. Miller, was entrusted to the 
present speaker as chairman—his comrade in the Chicago English 
Club—and which showed the need and paved the way for a national 
organization. 

The period was one of storm and stress in secondary education. 
English teachers of the country as a whole were inarticulate. They 
did not know their own minds and they had no suitable means of 
collective expression. The situation became acute through the 
growth in number and size of public high schools, which, in the na- 
ture of the case, could not be regarded as primarily preparatory 
schools. Policies in English teaching were required that would serve 
the needs of the great majority of teachers rather than a small mi- 
nority found mainly in private schools. 

The Council came into existence to meet these needs. Through 
its annual conventions and other meetings, at this date more than 
fifty in number, through the activities of its affiliated groups in the 
several states, and through the English Journal the Council has 
served as a clearing house of experience, investigation, and opinion. 
Through it the individual, even though remote from the strategic 
centers of academic power and prestige, can make himself felt. He 
can besides touch elbows with fellow-craftsmen and renew his cour- 
age when courage fails. Such fellowship is reward enough for the 
effort expended in attending such gatherings as this. The collective 
voice of the English teachers of the entire country is now heard in 
the educational forum in which issues of general bearing and sig- 
nificance are debated. This is as it should be. English cannot live to 
itself alone. Its destinies are bound up with those of school admin- 
istration, school organization, and the school curriculum as a whole. 
It both shapes and is shaped by the changing life of the community 
round about. In a democracy like ours, such an organ of collective 
thinking as this society is indispensable. 

If, then, we venture to say what positive contributions the Coun- 
cil has made, we may hold, first, that it has helped to replace an 
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academic and parochial conception of English teaching with a view 
at once both national and professional. In twenty years the expan- 
sion of public education, and particularly the increase in number of 
those seeking to profit by it, has been enormous. Neither second- 
ary nor higher education can any longer be regarded as the special 
privilege of a favored class. If the standards of performance within 
the schools and colleges have been lowered in consequence—as 
some claim but have not proved—at any rate the general average of 
culture and intelligence of our people has been raised and this in the 
face of a stupendous task of assimilating alien races speaking 
strange tongues. An essential function of education in the United 
States is the education of the public. This must be given equal 
weight with the culture and development of the individual. Recog- 
nition of this principle is implicit in the name of this organization 
itself, the National Council. 

Preparation for teaching the mother tongue, moreover, is two- 
fold. It includes individual culture and scholarship combined with 
professional ideals and technical skill. This the Council has recog- 
nized from the first. It has been and now is an organization for 
teachers, not merely for students of language and literature. Dur- 
ing a period when the foundations of education as a science were be- 
ing laid, the importance of this has been very great. Without such 
an organization the efforts of some overzealous technicians, ac- 
quainted with research but not well acquainted with English, to ar- 
rive at conclusions as to practice in this field by means of facts and 
figures would undoubtedly have been still more misguided than 
they are. Certainly no subject or group of subjects in the curricu- 
lum has been better served through organized professional interest 
than has English by the National Council. 

The work of the Council has, however, only just begun. Still 
greater opportunities lie before it. Circumstances permit brief men- 
tion of three of these. 

Consider, first, the scientific movement in education. It may be 
said to have been started, or at least to have been greatly acceler- 
ated, by the development of mental and social measurements about 
1910. Hence it is coincident with the life of this organization. The 
Council has, however, played a comparatively minor part in it. The 
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reasons for this need not detain us here. It is enough to say that the 
relationship is bound to be much more intimate in the future. It 
should be. 

Every art has its grammar. The art of teaching is no exception. 
But the grammar, to be useful, must accord with facts. These are 
to be ascertained by painstaking observation and experiment, and 
the principles derived from them are dependable only in case they 
have been formulated after careful, systematic inquiry. Methods 
of doing these things are not intuitive but must be acquired. There 
is, moreover, no general “‘faculty of being scientific.”” Even if there 
were, much time-consuming effort would be demanded for the exer- 
cise of it. 

This is to say that English teachers must be ready and willing to 
utilize the results obtained by those who make the study of educa- 
tional aims and procedures their chief business. They must have 
access to the sources of information in this field and must know how 
to make discriminating use of them. And they must carry on inves- 
tigations of their own. 

At the same time they must not be too gullible. Not every ambi- 
tious young professor of education who cries, ““Norms! Norms!” 
deserves to be listened to. A good deal of what he takes for gold 
will probably turn out to be only iron pyrites. Calling a thing scien- 
tific doesn’t make it so. There is, moreover, a limit beyond which 
the objective determination of policies cannot go. As Professor 
Kilpatrick has recently shown, you can learn by scientific research 
what will happen if you do certain things but not whether you want 
it to happen or not. You are forced finally to fall back upon your 
sense of values. You must do what Professor Bode says some edu- 
cators are determined never to do, namely, have an opinion. Now 
it is precisely a sense of values which the scientific movement in 
education so conspicuously lacks and it is this which the special stu- 
dent of English can help to supply. Technique of research we have 
in comparative abundance; what we need is a clearer perception of 
the uses to which it can properly be put. 

It is disquieting to reflect that the invention of standard tests 
and scales in English should have resulted in a flood of devices for 
“busy work” and the psychology of specific connections in a revival 
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of formal drill. We have only to add a formula of mastery in learn- 
ing to make what is in reality a social art into a futile attempt at 
standardized production. The English Council can hardly sit idly 
by while this happens. 

Parallel to the scientific movement and again, roughly speaking 
for the purposes of the present discussion, coincident with it, is the 
so-called progressive movement. So far the progressives have lived 
by faith, not by sight. They seek to provide freedom, cultivate in- 
dividual initiative, and foster creative expression. They are fre- 
quently somewhat opportunistic and casual, and they tend to treat 
as mere pastime what should be regarded after all as the serious 
business of living, while at the same time they hope to make the 
school an effective means of “social reconstruction.” They often 
show remarkable insight. Their courage in breaking with tradition 
is beyond all praise. 

Yet, as their chief sponsor, Professor Dewey, has pointed out, 
they have no very convincing evidence to show that their program 
of activities is doing what they claim for it. Such vague concepts 
as freedom and spontaneity are not very serviceable as aims when 
it comes to laying out courses of study, and to the objection that 
courses of study should never be laid out in advance anyway, it may 
be answered that at a time when all of us together can hardly decide 
what children should learn in school, it is not likely that the indi- 
vidual teacher can find out by asking the pupils. In practice she is 
too often content to let them do the thing they happen to like to do 
instead of helping them to learn, by doing it, to like what they 
ought to do. 

The members of the English Council cannot afford to ignore the 
progressive movement either. Such real advance as education is 
now making we largely owe to it. But we need not be swept off our 
feet by it. Much that appears new is new in name rather than in 
fact. Often the desideratum is a new emphasis, not a complete 
change of campaign. The established educational practices are not 
all bad. Educational reformers must not suppose they are creative 
when they are merely restless. In the long run, the moderate posi- 
tion is most likely to prove tenable—and safe. 

The progressives are commonly alive to the importance of adult 
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education. They recognize the continuity of the educational process 
and deplore the traditional view that education is merely the insti- 
tutional training of children and youth. They note the acceleration 
of change in community life, the increasing difficulty of adjustment 
of the individual to it, with its changing occupations and growing 
leisure, dissolving moral standards and the substitution of experi- 
ence for authority, well-nigh universal literacy and tabloids for 
morons, jazz to whip up tired nerves, contemplation disturbed by 
rackets—both acoustic and economic—and an appetite for sensa- 
tion growing by what it feeds upon. 

These thoughts suggest the third respect in which the English 
Council of the next twenty years will differ from the Council of the 
past and present. Its members will take a broader view. In com- 
pany with students of education generally they will see the dangers 
inherent in specialization and too-great preoccupation with aca- 
demic interests. English is after all an affair of the whole of life and 
the whole of living. When it becomes merely a “subject” and noth- 
ing more, it has lost its vital connections, its pursuit is relatively 
fruitless, and its effect on the conduct of life negligible. 

Yet only teachers who “see life steadily and see it whole” can 
keep the study of language and literature from degenerating into 
just that. In place of insight, intelligence, and power the pupils may 
merely acquire a little formal knowledge and practice a few linguis- 
tic skills. It is the teacher to whom English is more than a school 
subject who can make the subject worth while. 

The future of the Council seems to me to depend very largely on 
this issue. The eradication of errors that have been charted by 
job analyses and met with patented devices for remedying defects 
is praiseworthy but it should not be exalted to the status of a major 
operation. Proofreading is essential to the publishing business, but 
authors who can write with cogency and force are still more so. 
And only a few proofreaders are needed anyhow. English as a body 
of conventional forms to be impressed upon the memories of school 
children by unflinching demand for repetition may lend itself to 
schedules, exercises, examinations, and promotions—all the busi- 
ness of school-keeping as schoolmasters still often conceive it—but 
its study will never lead either the pupils or the teacher into the 
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main stream of American life and thought. In school, as in life, 
they are wise who put first things, first. 

Pilate is said to have asked, ‘“‘What is truth?” and then to have 
hastened away without waiting for the answer. His reputation 
would be better if he had waited. The reputation of the English 
Council twenty years from now will depend largely upon how it acts 
in a similar situation. 


METHODS IN CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY’ 
HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Up toa year and a half or two years ago, the “new” biography as 
a literary form was undoubtedly both popular and profitable among 
American publishers. But though the sales of biography have been 
high, there is little evidence from the critical point of view that the 
literary value of “new” biography is as great as its profits on the 
market. The publication of “new” biographies, until recently, has 
been surrounded with ballyhoo more appropriate to the circus and 
the musical comedy than to sober publishing; and elements of com- 
mercial exploitation and commercial rivalry have inevitably tended 
to lower both the scholarship and the style of many “lives” recently 
appearing. These elements have had their influence upon an impor- 
tant literary form. 

But is the “new” biography really new? In answering this ques- 
tion, one must turn to the assumptions upon which these books are 
written. 

The “new” biography is associated with the “new” psychology 
and the “new” history. Biography is inevitably bound up with psy- 
chology and history—Mr. Emil Ludwig therefore pretends that 
Plutarch is the most modern biographer—but the “new” biography 
differs from older types by bringing particular systems or theories 
of psychology or history into the biographical picture. Let us ex- 
amine some of the resulting biographies. 

1. In popular opinion Freudian psychology dominates the “new” 
biography, although, as a matter of fact, strictly Freudian inter- 
pretations in American biography are rare. Typical examples are 


* Read before the American Literature Section of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. 
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Joseph Wood Krutch’s Edgar Allan Poe: A Study in Genius (1926) 
and Clement Wood’s Amy Lowell: A Critical Study (1926), both 
deriving ultimately from Freud’s psychoanalysis of Leonardo da 
Vinci published in rg10. Mr. Krutch “explains” Poe by furnishing 
him with a mother-complex; Mr. Wood “explains” Amy Lowell by 
finding in her work evidence of narcissism, sadism, and sapphism. 
It is amusing to note that Miss Lowell herself discovered a mother- 
complex in Keats (John Keats [1925]) which frustrated his love 
for Fanny Brawne; and that Dr. Joseph L. Collins, in turn com- 
menting on Miss Lowell (The Doctor Looks at Biography {1925}, 
p. 161), alleges that she “had a vicarious mother-feeling for 
[Keats],and . . . . wasdetermined to display it.” 

In the first place, however, a Freudian interpretation of biogra- 
phy, to be trusted at all, must be written by one supremely compe- 
tent in literature and in psychology—a rare combination. In the 
second place, an essential element in Freudian psychoanalysis is 
the uncovering of submerged memories through free association 
under skilful direction, but a dead man has neither memories, asso- 
ciations, nor the capacity to be questioned; hence it is impossible 
to know whether the data left behind are the really significant data. 
In the third place, since the interpretation of symbolism (the au- 
thor’s literary remains) must either rest upon, or be referred to, 
data gleaned from free associations, it is impossible to know whether 
any given interpretation is correct. In the fourth place, the selec- 
tion and interpretation of symbols notoriously vary from practi- 
tioner to practitioner. In the fifth place, such interpretations are 
not subject to impartial controls, since the positive-negative inter- 
pretations of the analysis prevent argument as to the validity of the 
method, i.e., so long as any symbol can be translated into any other 
symbol from the subject’s past, so long the psychoanalyst may 
roam at will, insisting upon the presence of significant symbolism 
when convenient, and explaining its absence, when convenient, by 
assuming that it has been translated into another terminology by 
mental censorship. 

2. Closely associated with the Freudian biography is the medico- 
pathological biography, familiar from the various attempts to “‘ex- 
plain” Queen Elizabeth in terms of diseases she is alleged to have 
had. This type descends from the naive views of heredity and ma- 
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terialism held in the nineteenth century, Max Nordau’s Degenera- 
tion being a classic example. About twenty years ago Dr. G. M. 
Gould devoted his six-volume work, Biographic Clinics (Philadel- 
phia, 1903-9), in part to the proposition that the abnormalities of 
genius are due to eyestrain. More recently, Dr. John W. Robert- 
son’s Edgar A. Poe: A Study (1921) “explained” Poe in terms of 
an inherited dipsomania. Dr. Collins counters neatly (op. cit., p. 
171) by pointing out that on similar evidence Robertson himself is 
a bibliomaniac inheriting a neurosis of bibliophilic tendency.*° 

The difficulty of the medical biography is well put by M. André 
Maurois: 

What do we know about the medical history of the great men of the past? 
What will be known in the future about the medical history of men living to- 
day? Who is engaged at the present moment in preserving notes on the internal 
secretions of Einstein? Who is investigating the endocrine glands of Paul Val- 
éry? ... . Even assuming that the scientific study of man makes great prog- 
ress, that we develop the habit of attaching to great men a very complete dossier 
of records from the physico-chemical or biological points of view, how are we to 
f-resee that a man is going to be great? Who is to choose the subjects for ob- 
servation at a youthful stage??? 

3. More prevalent, less eccentric, and more usable is the psy- 
chological biography which employs the formulas of inferiority 
and superiority complexes, defense mechanism, compensations, and 
the like, mainly deriving from Adler. Examples are Van Wyck 
Brooks’s The Ordeal of Mark Twain (1920) and his The Pilgrim- 
age of Henry James (1925), both books interpreting their subjects 
in terms of frustrations. Another example is Herbert R. Mayes’s 
Alger: A Biography without a Hero (1928), devoted to the propo- 
sition that because Alger was a failure in practical life, he compen- 

” Dr. Collins himself, however, seems seriously to believe that Sherwood Anderson 
is a man of manic-depressive temperament (p. 68); that an arterial disease deter- 
mined Henry James’s later work, the novelist also exhibiting a narrow gonadal sweep, 


adult infantilism, and a low basal metabolic rate (pp. 91-93); that Shelley and 
Stevenson exhibit adult infantilism (pp. 142-43); and that William Blake exhibits 


“the mental disorder known as manic-depressive psychosis” (p. 156). 


” Aspects of Biography (1929), pp. 100-101. “Even if you assume that we shall 
reach the stage of establishing a vast medical bureaucracy and that each one of us 
will have a formidable dossier filed in some ministry of hygiene, can you seriously 
believe that what we shall find in those files will be the truth about a man?” 
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sated for his inferiority by writing over a hundred stories of poor 
boys who succeeded.*” 

Obviously this method is more trustworthy than the preceding 
ones; men do demonstrably compensate for inferiorities, in litera- 
ture. The characteristic weakness of the type is oversimplification. 
Mark Twain’s characteristics may be due to frustration, but the 
same qualities may also be derived from early literary leanings.** 
Perhaps Alger began his success books for the reason stipulated, but 
did he not rather continue them for the reason that they were de- 
manded of him until presently he could write nothing else? More- 
over, much depends upon the presence or absence of sufficient sig- 
nificant data. Are we to argue that the interest of Mr. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim in international intrigue points to a suppressed desire 
to be a diplomat? Or do Mr. Edgar Wallace’s mystery stories 
spring from his failure to be a successful murderer? Yet a hundred 
years from now these explanations may well seem plausible. More- 
over, like causes should produce like results. If Byron’s clubfoot 
is the source of his fierce pride, why is not Sir Walter Scott, also a 
nobleman and also lame, equally irascible? Obviously, the factors 
which determine human character are much too complex for this 
naive solution. As Maurois tersely reminds us, we should seek to 
explain Childe Harold by Byron, not Byron by Childe Harold.** 

4. More strictly literary is the psychographic biography which, 
in one sense, descends from antiquity, and, in another sense, finds 

” Other examples are Raymond Holden’s Abraham Lincoln (1929)—compensation 
for lowly origins, arrivist psychology ; Gerald Johnson’s Randolph of Roanoke (1929) 
—compensation for sexual impotence; William Allen White’s Woodrow Wilson 
(1924)—compensation for physical delicacy. 

* See F. Sch6nemann, Mark Twains literarische Persdénlichkeit, for a refutation 
of Brooks. 

* The vagaries of the inferiority and compensation biographies are endless. It has 
been seriously argued in my presence that the incessant ardor and martial activities 
of Charles XII of Sweden are to be “explained’’ by the fact that the corpse has been 
measured and found to have the waist of a woman, together with darker hints of 
hermaphroditism. I do not know what the waist measurement of Walt Whitman or 
of Herman Melville might be, but logically the reader should be amazed at the mas- 
culine tone of their writings, since neither was “satisfied” with his environment or 
his associates. Another illogicality in this biographical movement is the eagerness with 
which abnormal physical or mental detail is received in the case of more recent writers, 


and the scorn with which it is repudiated as “mere gossip” in the case of such 
biographers as Suetonius or Procopius. 
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its origins in Sainte-Beuve.** The principal practitioners are Gama- 
liel Bradford the American, and Lytton Strachey the Englishman, 
but their imitators are legion, such a series as the Biographies of 
Unusual Americans being largely written in this vein.’® The type 
came in as a protest against the commemorative biography—“‘those 
two fat volumes,” as Lytton Strachey called them, that ‘are as fa- 
miliar as the cortége of the undertaker, and wear the same air of 
slow, funeral barbarism.”** The theory behind the type is briefly 
set forth by Gamaliel Bradford as follows: 

The skilled biographer reflects long upon the whole treatment of his subject 
before he writes a word. He gets the larger perspective of the character he is 
dealing with, its main significance to the world, the effect of climax in various 
episodes, the balanced relation and proportion of different traits. He selects his 
materials, winnows them with the nicest care, so that he may use only what bears 
directly upon the point he has to illustrate... . . He uses all subordinate in- 
cidents and characters in such a way, and only in such a way, as to bring out the 
main, essential lines which are . . . . needed to make his final result a perfect 
and enduring picture.*® 
In such biography, narrative is reduced to the function of construct- 
ing ‘‘a perfect and enduring picture.” 

Since the biographical problem is one of selection and emphasis, 
the psychographic formula, which does not differ essentially from 
the methods of Suetonius and Plutarch, though the mechanics of 
the form are different, is obviously a flexible method which has to 
count brilliant successes to its credit. At the same time, the assump- 
tion that we are any nearer the “truth” by this method than by any 
other is open to some question. The fallacies of the formula are 
simply more elusive. 

Inasmuch as the biographer is supposed to develop his “charac- 
ter” before he writes a word, it is inevitable that, in writing, he will 
look about for facts to suit the character. These he is sure to find. 
Inconvenient facts can be ignored or minimized, and equivocal facts 

* See Lander MacClintock, Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory and Practice after 1849 
(Chicago, 1920). Mr. Bradford particularly admits his indebtedness to Sainte-Beuve. 

* Published by Minton, Balch & Co. Characteristic volumes are Allen Tate, 
Stonewall Jackson and Jefferson Davis; C. C. Sellers, Lorenzo Dow; J. P. Marquand, 
Lord Timothy Dexter; Gerald W. Johnson, Andrew Jackson, etc. 

“ Preface to Eminent Victorians (1918); the whole Preface should be read. 

* Bradford, “The Significance of Biography,” in J. C. Johnston, Biography: The 
Literature of Personality (1927), p. xix. 
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may be weighted in the direction of a predetermined interpretation. 
Consequently, it is the biographer, not the subject, who determines 
“the perfect and enduring picture.” Thus, the weary Titan of Mr. 
Tate’s Jefferson Davis (1929), struggling in a world unworthy of 
him, is an artfully composed picture, but there is some question 
whether it is Jefferson Davis. Similarly the petulant Hawthorne of 
Lloyd Morris’ Hawthorne: The Rebellious Puritan (1927) is pos- 
sible only because Morris has previously determined what Haw- 
thorne is and what Puritanism is. 

In the second place, the necessities of condensation and of estab- 
lishing a formula of character necessarily have more weight in such 
books than the development or change of personality over a period 
of years. In Mr. Bradford’s shorter biographical sketches particu- 
larly I detect a tendency to assemble significant detail from any 
and all periods of the subject’s life. Personality is thus seen as an 
absolute formula rather than as the fluid and contradictory essence 
it is. 

Finally, the temptation to explain significant action by a psy- 
chology which is purely fictional is often irresistible. Thus, at the 
conclusion of his Queen Victoria, Mr. Strachey devotes two pages 
to tracing the thoughts which the Queen might have had, which it 
would have been appropriate for her to have had, as she lay dying. 
Unfortunately, there is not the slightest evidence to establish what 
thoughts passed through the dimming brain of that eminent Vic- 
torian. And from this aberration from fact in the interest of “truth,” 
it is an easy step to freer invention still—the invention of conver- 
sations which it is probable the character had, the ascription of 
motive which should have actuated him, if the traits of character 
previously impressed upon him are to prevail. Mr. J. T. Adams has 
pointed out with his usual vigor the error of this method: 

That Caesar crossed the Rubicon is a fact, but the greatest psychologist liv- 
ing, possessing what no biographer can possess, complete knowledge of the “sci- 
ence,” could not, with scientific accuracy, reconstruct Caesar’s thoughts before 
he decided to return to Rome. It is doubtful if he could even make any shrewder 
guess at them than any man these past nineteen hundred years who has had wide 
experience of life and men.'® 

5. A direct descendant of the psychographic biography is the 
purely fictional biography, in which the author, resting upon the 


* “New Modes in Biography,” Current History, XXXI, 257-64. 
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ascertained facts of the subject’s life, invents at will. Maurois’ 
Ariel is a characteristic example; in American letters J. M. Oski- 
son’s A Texas Titan: The Story of Sam Houston (1929), and Ful- 
ton Oursler’s The World’s Delight (1929), the story of Adah 
Isaacs Menken, are recent examples. It is to be wished that more 
biographers would candidly label their productions “fiction.” 

6. Passing from those types of biography, the “newness” of 
which is associated with some psychological or medical presupposi- 
tion, to those which rest upon some historical or literary presuppo- 
sition, we may begin with the consciously informal biography. 
Writing in this type does not necessarily exclude psychological pre- 
suppositions, but the general emphasis of such books is elsewhere. 
Instead of placing the deeds of the hero in the center of the book, 
the theory is that the hero will be more “humanized” if our attention 
is drawn to his more informal and ordinary actions. There is noth- 
ing specifically new in the idea, for it certainly goes back to Aubrey 
and even to Plutarch,” but it has been advanced as a specific con- 
tribution of the contemporary movement, which it is not. Examples 
will readily occur to everyone. The method is good as far as it goes, 
but its error is simply the obverse of the error which it seeks to cor- 
rect: Benjamin Franklin at Paris is no more to be found as a whole 
in Willis Steell’s informal Benjamin Franklin of Paris (1928) than 
he is to be found in the Hale formal study, Franklin in France 
(1888), but in both. 

7. The informal biography slides easily into that type to which 
the popular tongue has given the name, the “debunking” biogra- 
phy, particular representatives of which are W. E. Woodward’s 
George Washington (1926), Herbert Asbury’s A Methodist Saint: 
The Life of Bishop Asbury (1927); Meade Minnigerode’s Je ffer- 
son: Friend of France (1928); Constance O’Rourke’s Trumpets 
of Jubilee (1927); Paxton Hibben’s Henry Ward Beecher (1927), 
and many more. Thus far, Christ and Santa Claus have been 
spared. Opponents declare that this school leaves neither Lucretia 


“Tn the most illustrious deeds there is not always a manifestation of virtue or 
vice, nay, a slight thing like a phrase or a jest often makes a greater revelation of 
character than battles where thousands fall, or the greatest armaments or sieges of 
cities” (Plutarch Alexander i. 2, as presented in D. R. Stuart, Epochs of Greek and 
Roman Biography, p. 169). Professor Stuart reminds us that Boswell justified his 
method by this passage. 
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chaste nor Galahad virtuous; its advocates allege that we are get- 
ting at the truth at last. An interesting vagary of the form is to 
exalt the lowly and to put down those of high degree. But once 
more, there is nothing specifically new in the idea, which can be 
traced back as far as Aristoxenus.” 

In so far as the “debunking” biography depends uncritically 
upon the accumulation of derogatory detail, its errors are obvious, 
and require no correction from the canny reader. Deeper lies its 
more subtle fallacy: the association of the “debunking” biography 
with the “new” history,” more particularly with that school of his- 
torians who, like Beard, read the American past in terms of eco- 
nomic and social determinism. By showing Washington, for exam- 
ple, yielding to the current economic interests of his time and taking 
up land, the biographer has little difficulty in “showing up” Wash- 
ington as a war-time profiteer. By an easy transfer, the application 
of contemporary standards of taste or morality to other figures 
brings about similar results. Thus Mr. Herbert Asbury, testing 
Bishop Asbury by his own twentieth-century enlightenment, has 
little difficulty in making the bishop out as a religious fanatic; and 
thus Mr. Herbert Gorman, in his Longfellow: A Victorian Amert- 
can (1926), by assuming current conceptions of Victorianism, 
prejudges Longfellow and makes him out as more sentimental than 
he really was. 

Aside from the tone of superiority to the past which these biog- 
raphers assume (masked as irony), the “debunking” biography 
tends to be marked by a serious technical weakness. Superior to 

** Wandell and Minnigerode seek to make a patriot out of Aaron Burr (Aaron 
Burr, 1925), whereas the general result of W. E. Woodward’s Meet General Grant 
(1929) is to diminish the heroic stature of Grant. This method is to be contrasted 
with that displayed in Bradford’s Lee the American, which seeks to “humanize” Lee, 
but which leaves him heroic. As for Aristoxenus, the facts seem to be that, weary of 
the eulogiums hitherto pronounced on the dead in Greece, the Peripatetics began the 
practice of sensational biography. Aristoxenus, Phaenias, and Saturus are three early 
“debunking” biographers. Aristoxenus, for instance, attributed to Socrates sexual 
abnormality, sensuality, bigamy, and greed. In so doing, the Peripatetics seem to 
have followed a set literary pattern, as do our modern debunkers. The judicious are 
referred to the excellent discussion in chap. v of Stuart’s Epochs of Greek and Roman 
Biography. 

* On the fallacies in the “new” history see the article by Professor W. C. Abbott, 
“New Methods of Writing History: A Criticism,” Current History, October, 1929, 


pp. 93-08. 
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the pedantry of a scholarly apparatus, its writers bring serious 
charges against their subjects without proper citations of their au- 
thorities, and without weighing contradictory evidence. An excel- 
lent example is Minnigerode’s Jefferson: Friend of France, which, 
innocent of footnotes, charges Jefferson with treason against Genet 
and against the United States. Obviously, such testimony must be 
carefully supported, judiciously weighed, and impartially given. It 
cannot be said that this is the case. Of the “debunking” biography 
we may conclude that in taking herves from their pedestals it has 
performed a service, but that its errors are probably ineradicable. 

8. An effort to correct the fallacy behind the “debunking” biog- 
raphy is found in the archaeological biography, which tries to see 
its subject wholly in terms of his own era. Following the manner of 
the various “decade” books, the method is to see the hero as his 
contemporaries saw him; i.e., the quaint gentlemen of other days 
are seen in the quaint surroundings of their times, the detachment 
of the twentieth-century reader being counted upon to furnish the 
necessary amusement. Mrs. Roof’s Colonel William Smith and 
Lady (1929) and Mrs. Shelby Little’s George Washington (1929) 
are of this general order. Provided the historical reconstruction be 
correct, and provided sentimentality be avoided, the method, as far 
as it goes, is unimpeachable. Obviously, however, it does not go any 
farther than the author’s knowledge of a particular era can carry it. 

Moreover, weakness exhibits itself. Mrs. Little, for example, in 
the preface to her excellent book, tells us that in setting down “with 
complete detachment the record of Washington’s life, based on his 
words and actions and on the words and actions of his contempo- 
raries,” she has had the example of Boswell in mind. But Boswell, 
a man of the eighteenth century, was writing of Johnson, a man of 
the eighteenth century, whereas Mrs. Little, a twentieth-century 
writer, is assembling detail two hundreds years old. What came un- 
consciously to Boswell is for her a conscious effort of historical 
reconstruction, which may or may not be correct, but which cer- 
tainly cannot exhibit “complete detachment”; some principle of 
selection must be used. Impartiality may be striven for in this 
form, but detachment is impossible. 


As I have no formula as to what biography truly is, I must refer 
the reader to the discussions by Dunn, Johnston, Lee, Nicolson, 
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Bradford, Strachey, and others. Except for a changed vocabulary, 
I find little specifically ‘“‘new” in the new biography, most of the 
forms of which are found in antiquity. No type yet invented has 
solved the essential conflict between the demands of biography as 
“Science” and the demands of biography as “art.” In biography 
truth lies in a sort of middle between various extremes, and to at- 
tempt a logical theory of a form essentially illogical in its attempted 
fusion of contradictory elements is usually disastrous. 

Since, however, in the American field we are very much in need 
of new biographies for most of our writers, two considerations ap- 
peal to me. I am struck, in the first place, that as “art,” the bio- 
graphical triumphs in English—Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Carlyle’s Sterling, Paine’s Mark Twain—have been the 
products of men who knew their subjects in the flesh. Obviously, 
so far as literary history is concerned, the scholar is in luck if he 
can have access to such a biography, but there is no way of pro- 
ducing one to order. 

And in the second place, out of the welter of contemporary biog- 
raphy, those books seem to survive in the main which follow the 
traditional lines of careful scholarship, sympathetic insight, and 
mastery of the materials—books like Woodberry’s Poe, Beveridge’s 
Marshall and his Lincoln, and the like. Books come and go but 
these loom out of the confusion like the Gibraltars they are. Indeed, 
as Strachey and Bradford specifically admit, as indeed the prefaces 
of most current biographies tacitly admit, however much we may 
scorn the exhaustive “life and times” or “life and letters” method, 
it is such books which make the derivative biographies possible. 
Mr. Guedalla may exercise his wit depicting the six-volume Money- 
penny-Buckle Disraeli as a funeral procession of six lumbering cars, 
brought up by a sprightly Frenchman in a neat gig, but Mr. Gue- 
dalla’s own practice in such a book as Palmerston and Gladstone is 
better than his epigram. Remembering that Mr. Murdock’s Jn- 
crease Mather and Mr. Hastings’ Francis Hopkinson are dependa- 
ble, and that Mr. Phillips Russell’s Franklin and Emerson, how- 
ever amusing, are not, I see no reason why the specialist in the 
American field need feel under compulsion to adopt any particular 
biographical methodology labeled as “‘new.”’ 
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COMPOSITION AND BOOKMAKING 
GLADYS L. PERSONS 


Some years ago there was a well-founded complaint among Eng- 
lish teachers that composition in the high school had no basic sub- 
ject matter, that most of it was based on trivial personal observa- 
tion and experience and that, therefore, the training derived was 
not that which resulted in the writing of correct and solid exposi- 
tion by pupils. Such a discussion led Dr. Charles Robert Gas- 
ton, now chairman of the English department of Theodore Roose- 
velt High School, New York City, to devise a plan for teaching 
composition by centering the work of the entire class for eight or 
nine weeks around a large subject of general interest to all. A re- 
cent exhibition’ of about one hundred and twenty-five class books, 
done by English classes of the school last term, testified to the 
success of the plan and led to this discussion of it. 

This display featured books of narration done by Freshman 
classes or first-termers as they are known in the school. One 
called The Freshman in Theodore Roosevelt High School proved 
to be a collection of stories of moderate length based on actual ex- 
periences. Some of the titles were: “Earning an Extra Mark,” 
“The Wandering Freshman,” “Two Misguided Young Lads,” “In 
Mr. Williams’ Office,” “A Library Card,” and so on. Second-term 
books were descriptive in method and were based on the general 
subject, Environment. One typical book was called Concerning 
Our Homes. It had five chapters as follows: (1) “Interesting 
Rooms in My House,” (2) “A Member of My Family,” (3) “An 
Interesting Object in My Home,” (4) “Important Occasions in 
My Home,” and (5) ‘The Outside of My Home.” Third-term 
books illustrated what can be done with topics about the com- 
munity; some of them were studies of various industries of the 
section of the city in which the school is located. One was a com- 
pilation of accounts of excursions taken to the parks, zoos, li- 
braries, museums, and show-places of the community. Fourth- 


* An exhibition arranged for Open School Week, 1931. 
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term books were books of travel describing journeys in the United 
States; or they were books about vocations or sometimes about 
prominent Americans. 

Fifth term is devoted to a study of newspapers and magazines; 
one class studied the metropolitan newspapers and made so many 
studies and collected so much material that its book had to be 
published in two volumes. Besides the essays about the founding 
of the newspapers, their policies, their editors, and so on, there 
were profuse illustrations of all points (this, however, is true of 
all the books), and there was also incorporated in the book much 
of the correspondence carried on by the pupils while the book was 
in the making. Many sixth-term classes write short stories, and 
their books are compilations of stories; others study and write 
about books or authors. 

Beyond the sixth term, the books grow more serious and impres- 
sive. One seventh-term book was a series of fully developed de- 
bates on national problems. Some of the questions used were as 
follows: “Resolved, That the United States Should Join the World 
Court”; That the Electoral College Should Be Abolished”’; ‘That 
the Baumes Law Should Be Repealed.” The book contained elev- 
en debates. All were attractively typed and illustrated. 

Eighth-term students choose ambitious topics of cultural value. 
India has been much in the public eye recently and that evidently 
suggested a study to an eighth-term class which produced a most 
professional-looking book on India. Among the topics discussed 
were: “How India Became an Empire,” “Travelling through In- 
dia,” “Women of India,” ““The Untouchables,” ‘Music Shrines,” 
and “Gandhi.” All in all there were thirty-one different topics. 
Other eighth-term books were called: Subjects of Interest (Hob- 
bies) ; In the Realm of Books. 

It may not be amiss, at this point, to tell more about the actual 
make-up of these books. On every hand readers are deluged with a 
wealth of illustrative material in the shape of travel booklets, roto- 
gravure sections of newspapers, magazine illustrations, advertise- 
ments of all kinds, and all these sources are drawn upon heavily. 
Several junior high schools in the neighborhood specialize in book- 
binding and so it was a perfectly natural development to send the 
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books to these schools for binding. Hence, more than half of the 
books are bound in board covers and have all the parts of a real 
book. Practically all, too, include a student-written Preface, but 
dedications are, for the most part, taboo. 

Any reader of this article, who is familiar with the Seven Cardi- 
nal Principles, has been aware of the close relationship of these 
term subjects to them. Especially is the parallel clear in certain 
terms; for example, worthy home membership is clearly developed 
in second-term projects; vocation is a fourth-term topic; good citi- 
zenship is a basic principle in the arguments dealing with national 
problems in the seventh term and worthy use of leisure is funda- 
mental in eighth-term study. 

The method of class procedure in this composition work is to 
have the entire class decide upon a subject for the book. Then the 
individual members decide upon the divisions of the subject which 
they wish to study and write about. Chapter divisions and order of 
chapters are decided upon, so that the pupils see the work as a large 
related project from the very beginning. Assignments are given on 
various methods of collecting information. The resources of the 
library are ransacked; uses of interviews are taught and letters 
are written under supervision and mailed to firms and sometimes 
to individuals. After material begins to arrive, there is an oppor- 
tunity to teach organizing, outlining, and such matters. It is easy 
to see how all principles of writing can be incorporated in this work. 
Furthermore, the entire task develops co-operation and desirable 
social traits in the pupils. 

Frequently an unexpected and quite gratifying amount of pupil 
initiative is aroused as the following accounts from two Roosevelt 
teachers will testify: 

Not long ago, a boy was interested in the subject of Radio Broadcasting. 
He wrote a letier to Mr. Floyd Gibbons, asking him some definite questions 
on the subject. As a result, he received a most cordial letter from Mr. Gib- 
bons. Not only were his questions adequately answered, but the boy was in- 
vited to call on Mr. Gibbons at the studio. He did, and was urged to call 
again. The boy was delighted with the experience and assured me that he 
intended furthering the new acquaintance since he felt that Mr. Gibbons had 
enjoyed the experience quite as much as he had. 

Recently, a girl in a sixth term class decided to take as her topic, Books 
for the Blind. She wrote to the Home for the Aged Blind in this city asking 
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certain questions about the Braille System for the blind. As a result she was 
invited to visit the Home, as she promptly did. She was received by the per- 
son in charge, who designated two aged, blind women to conduct the girl 
through the Home. The most interesting room in this Home, to this student, 
was the Library. She was allowed to handle the huge volumes, and was fasci- 
nated by the way in which these blind women went about selecting definite 
volumes to explain to her. Before she left the Home, she had learned to write 
her own name in Braille, and she had been given a paper on which the alpha- 
bet had been worked out in Braille. The next day, in the classroom, she gave 
a lesson in the Braille System, which more than interested the class. 

Another girl selected for the theme of her particular essay, Education in 
Japan. It was suggested that she write to a student at the International 
House, of which she had never heard, and about which she knew nothing. To 
her own amazement she soon found herself writing to the manager of the In- 
ternational House, asking if she would present the enclosed to a Japanese 
student. Very soon, she received a letter from one of the Japanese girl stu- 
dents in which she received an invitation to call at the House and ask her 
questions in person. The girl answered the letter, and, to her amazement, 
within a day or two the Japanese student called her on the telephone and ar- 
ranged for a visit to the House. The student was so thrilled at the prospect 
that she asked if she might be permitted to take another student with her, 
since she felt it was an occasion which she should not enjoy alone. After her 
visit, she made a report on it to the class. I am certain it was an experience 
which she will never forget. 

And now for another delightful experience which one of the boys in a 
sixth term encountered. Because of his interest in the works of Zane Grey, 
he wrote to Mr. Grey, again asking him definite questions about his writing. 
The boy had been prepared to be disappointed, since Mr. Grey spends so much 
of his time fishing in foreign waters; but no! very promptly back came a 
reply in the form of an autographed copy of a photograph and a most delight- 
fully written autobiographical sketch of the author. I really believe the boy 
enjoyed reading the sketch as much as he ever enjoyed reading any “thriller.” 

Another girl was interested in the manufacture of paper. She wrote to a 
paper manufacturing concern in Philadelphia. Her reply consisted not only of 
a letter but of a very lovely book containing samples of papers of various 
kinds and colors, several pages of watermarks and other symbols, and many 
other interesting details concerning this particular product. Still another girl, 
who was interested in the make-up and publication of a book, wrote to E. P. 
Dutton & Co. and asked for information. In reply, she received a two-page, 
closely written letter which began with a statement to the effect that since she 
had not been very definite in her questions, they would endeavor to answer 
the questions to the best of their ability, and at the end of the lengthy letter 
was an apology for the very “sketchy response.” With the letter she received 
two proof sheets and a small folder containing interesting printed matter. 
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Many more incidents could be given to show how students use their initia- 
tive in securing material for class work, but I believe the foregoing are suffi- 
cient to prove that there is an element of interest in the work, and also that 
the eyes of the students are opened to possibilities which they never dreamed 
existed.” 


This term, one of my classes, after much debating, chose as its topic for a 
class-book Here and There. Each day the class meeting has been a clearing 
house for exchange of addresses, of pictures and books and titles of books. 
This spirit of co-operation and helpfulness has been even more pronounced 
in another class working on the topic, Now and Then. 

One student working on Russia was recently voted by the class as having 
contributed the most to the class book. She, after several rebuffs, secured a 
speaker who had just returned from making an extensive study of conditions 
in the U.S.S.R. This speaker gave a talk to the class. She has now, after 
much telephoning and letter-writing, arranged a series of talks to be given 
small groups of students by a Russian emigrant now studying at Harvard. 
This last contact was an outgrowth of a letter written for information to the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Another girl is working on Guilds and Troubadours. By means of the 
valuable information service at the Metropolitan Museum, she has been able 
to get most helpful books on this difficult topic. She has practically finished 
her topic and, seeking new worlds to conquer, arranged a visit for us to In- 
ternational House which included a lecture by a fascinating young Chinese 
girl who has been in this country only eight months. One student, whose topic 
is Old China, was dismayed to have this lecturer contradict most of the in- 
formation which she had gleaned from The Good Earth.’’* 


When composition work was undertaken, no one thought of the 
books as more than motivations for good writing. Uses for them 
accumulate, however, as time goes on. Numbers of them are 
placed in the school cafeteria and school library where they find 
many enthusiastic readers. One teacher sent several—one an es- 
pecially attractive Travel Book done in diary form—to the Hos- 
pital for Joint Diseases of New York City. She received word from 
the superintendent that it was much used by patients. A Roosevelt 
student, much interested in the Junior Red Cross, begged and re- 
ceived permission to send several books to the Central Committee 
of Junior Red Cross of New York City. From that office they were 
sent to the director of Home and Medical Social Service of the 
American Red Cross, whose “office is continually filled with vis- 


? Classes of Charlotte Howell. * Classes of Hazel B. Chapman. 
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itors—disabled ex-service men, unemployed veterans, and children 
of both.” The director wrote as follows of the books: “They are 
very attractive and instructive, and we have placed them on the 
reading table in their Reception Room. They are getting a good 
deal of attention from both children and adults visiting us. Many 
people are enjoying looking at them and reading them. We are glad, 
indeed, you sent them to us.” Although these social values were a 
by-product, so to speak, they naturally have a motivating effect on 
future work. 
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ABELARD TO ELOISA 
AUGUST H. MASON 


Unwelcome is the day, now you are gone. 
My step weighs sadly in the hollow stone 


That paves this cloister-court. With trembling swell 


The sacred organ fills its wonted cell 

As if religion could suffice to turn 

Aside an eager love from him who yearns 

To know its unfulfilled delight. One prayer 

Now momently I pray: Be near me, share 

My rapture, Eloisa. May you higher 

Still allure the rising flame your lips inspire, 

To equal brightness with the hallowed fire 

Of storied constellation. Be gently near 

To offer soothing for my pain, no fear 

Admitting that would shrink your generous mind, 
But trusting love a rightful law to find, 

And yielding to it sweet obedience due, 

You owing naught to me, nor I to you; 

For love is thus accorded evening praise 

And morning song throughout unnumbered days. 


False, though, am I to use this studied plea, 
From all dear learning’s bonds torn madly free 
To seek one greater glory; and it won 

Not by disputation, not by reason: 

Rather by casting down at high Love’s feet 
All hope of earthly prizes, dreams repleiz 
With power, applause, and papal sovereignty. 
This world I do not need. Its hollowness 
Shall be no more my care, no more the stress 
Of years’ ambitions shall me wear. Farewell 
To dulness all! To all things dull, farewell! 


This night, Eloisa, come let us try 

The outer gates. Beyond, the star-sweet sky, 
And your infinite presence, and the hush 
Enfolding the shadowy earth. 
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DEFERRED CREDIT AND PERSONAL WORK 
IN ENGLISH 


Since 1928 the bulletin of the University High School has contained 
the following statement relative to the Freshman course in grammar and 
usage: 

Credit for this course is not given at the time the course is completed, but is 
deferred until the pupil has given evidence over a considerable period of time 
that he can and will use the forms of oral and written expression characteristic 
of the educated person. Such evidence is sought in the regular written work 
done in all courses. The credit may be awarded, in exceptional cases, at the end 
of the Sophomore year. Failure to receive this credit by the end of the Junior 
year should be considered a warning that the pupil’s English expression is still 
deficient and that he is in danger of not being recommended for graduation at 
the end of his Senior year. 

The plan of deferring credit in English usage was adopted as the culmi- 
nation of a long series of experiments in extending the English disciplines 
beyond the English classroom. It is an administrative measure for creat- 
ing a situation in which every pupil must give all his instructors convinc- 
ing evidence of his competence in the use of the English language, and 
every teacher must assume his share of responsibility for deciding whether 
each of his pupils has attained an habitual standard of expression which 
is adequate for graduation from the school. 

During the Freshman year the pupils devote half the English time to an 
organized course in functional grammar and usage, and half the time toa 
combined course in social science and English (“Community Life”) which 
offers exceptional opportunities for expressional training. Much indi- 
vidual work is done in class periods with pupils who have expressional dif- 
ficulties. Every effort is made to train pupils to apply the principles 
learned in the usage course in the expressional situations of the ‘““Commu- 
nity Life-English” course. 

In the Sophomore year one semester is given to a more advanced course 
in “Community Life—English,” in which again the expressional training 
is emphasized, and one semester to a course in literature. In January and 
in May all teachers of Sophomore classes are asked to check on the Sopho- 
more class lists the names of pupils whose expressional work in their 
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courses has been unsatisfactory, and to indicate by a second check the 
more serious cases. After the canvass of the class in May three lists are 
compiled: (1) pupils whose expression is seriously deficient; (2) pupils 
whose work is less seriously deficient; (3) pupils not reported deficient by 
any of their teachers. 

On the basis of these three lists, pupils seriously deficient are scheduled 
for a course in corrective English during the first semester of their Junior 
year, and those less seriously deficient for individual expressional guid- 
ance through after-school conferences with an instructor released from one 
class period a day to take charge of the work. Pupils not reported defi- 
cient by any teacher are notified of this fact in October, and if their work 
is still unchallenged in January, they are granted their deferred credit at 
the end of the first semester. In May of the Junior year another canvass 
of the class is made, and credit granted to all pupils whose work is report- 
ed satisfactory by all their teachers. The deferred credit is still withheld 
in the cases of pupils whose oral or written work is still reported unsatis- 
factory by any of their teachers. 

All pupils who fail to receive their deferred credit by the end of the 
Junior year are scheduled for continued expressional guidance during 
their Senior year. Credit is granted at the end of each semester on the 
same basis and by the same procedures as in the Junior year. 

Development of a series of form requests to teachers and form letters 
to parents and pupils facilitates the administration of the plan. Cumula- 
tive card records of relevant facts assures accurate accounting for every 
pupil at every stage of his progress from his entrance to the school to his 
graduation from it. 

The fact that every pupil and every teacher is made responsible for at- 
tainment of an adequate expressional standard in no way diminishes the 
responsibility of the English department, but rather increases it. The 
course in corrective English and the program of expressional guidance 
have been developed to meet the additional demand created by pupils who 
fail to develop adequate abilities and attitudes in English expression in the 
regularly required courses. The opportunity for individual guidance in 
overcoming expressional difficulties is provided for pupils whose deficien- 
cies appear to be not sufficiently serious to demand the substitution of a 
course in corrective English for the regular Junior literature course. The 
guidance instructor arranges for small group or individual conferences 
with pupils at after-school periods three times a week. 

As a basis for guidance and conferences the guidance instructor gathers 
the following types of data for every pupil on his guidance list: (1) de- 
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scriptive statements concerning expressional work from the semester diag- 
nostic reports of all instructors; (2) test results on a series of tests in 
Usage; (3) special reports secured from each pupil’s teachers concerning 
his expressional work, with samples if they can be furnished. All data se- 
cured are kept in individual pupil folders and are made the basis of con- 
ferences with pupils. 

Conferences vary widely in length and in character because of the high- 
ly individual nature of the pupils’ difficulties. Some conferences are de- 
voted to arousing the pupil’s sense of his own responsibility for improving 
his expressional work; some are devoted to explanations and assignment 
of practice exercises in such conventions as punctuation or capitaliza- 
tion; others to the correction of fundamental misconceptions and wrong 
points of view toward expression; some to advice and counsel as to better 
methods of work. From time to time blanks are sent to instructors to 
ascertain the improvement made by the pupil in his regular classwork; 
conferences following such reports are the pupil’s opportunity to be in- 
formed of such improvement. 

No attempt has been made to measure objectively the results of the 
deferred credit plan and the personnel work. Evidence of their value is 
not lacking, however. Pupils show honest concern for their deficiencies, 
and make real effort to overcome them. Several pupils have studied during 
the summer to improve their work. Instructors give intelligent and hearty 
co-operation in all phases of the work, and no instructor has complained 
of the burden placed upon him by the administration of the plan. On the 
contrary, instructors take the initiative in reporting pupils, especially 
those new in the school, who are in need of individual guidance, and new 
instructors are interested in informing themselves of the work. 


EpitH E. SHEPHERD 
UNIveErRSITY HiGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





SUBJECTS THEY DON’T LIKE 


In a recent conference with a group of junior high school English teach- 
ers concerning examination questions, it was stated that pupils are tired 
of the typical composition topics in tests and examination questions. It 
was further suggested that pupils might help us by telling us things that 
they would like to write about. Several interesting suggestions have come 
in. Among them was a decidedly interesting list which gave subjects of 
which pupils were weary, rather than new subjects. Here is the list: 
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WE Are TIRED oF THESE Topics 


My Pet A Winter Scene 

My Hobby My Favorite Winter Sport 

My Favorite Subject A Thrilling Experience 

An Anecdote Teaching Our Baby Brother to Talk 
A Rainy Day A Picnic in the Country 

A Christmas Day A Hallowe’en Prank 

A Letter to a Friend A Narrow Escape 


(QB- ENGLISH CLASS W.J.H.S.) 


DoNALD M. Tower 
DIRECTOR OF THE CURRICULUM 
BINGHAMTON, NEw YorK 





A NEW EDITION OF THE DESERTED VILLAGE 

Poetry! 

A sigh goes round the room as I make the first assignment. That will 
never do. My Sophomores must not dislike the delightful Deserted Vil- 
lage. 

So I ventured forth on a new idea. 

We decided that our copies of The Deserted Village were not satisfac- 
tory; there was not a single picture in the lot. How youngsters like pic- 
tures! 

To remedy this defect we planned to make a new edition of the poem. 
Four chairmen were selected—needless to say, from the cleverer members 


1 


of the class. These four selected their respective committees (including 
every member of the class). The poem was then divided into four sections, 
each committee having charge of a different section. The members of each 
committee were to bring to their respective chairmen magazine pictures 
which would illustrate lines from the poem. 

The chairmen were swamped with pictures. My desk was flooded with 
illustrations, for, of course, they sought my advice regarding some of 
them. Instead of thinking only of their own committee, the pupils even 
brought pictures for the other groups. 

One artistic girl was selected to design the cover. She printed it beau- 
tifully, inserted a very deserted-looking village, then covered it with 
shellac. 
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Another was assigned the title-page. It was arranged in this manner 
(Elsie, however, did some fancy printing) : 





The Deserted 
| Village 
| By 
Oliver Goldsmith 
V 
Edited 
With Illustrations 
By 

Class of 1934 


Windsor High School 








Among our illustrations we have the village inn, even to the “varnished 
clock that ticked behind the door.” On one page stand the “sober herd 
that lowed to meet their young.’”’ On another, “the noisy geese that gab- 
bled o’er the pool.” America, as the British once thought of it, is repre- 
sented by a colorful picture of matted jungles and ferocious beasts. Lux- 
ury takes the form of a smirking devil. The nymph, “sweet Poetry,” 
caused us much anxiety, for we had great difficulty finding such a lady 
adequately clothed. We finally succeeded. (In the magazine she repre- 
sented Thanksgiving, but she makes a charming nymph of poetry.) The 
concluding lines presented quite a problem: 


“While self-dependent power can time defy 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky.’ 


We needed an unusually effective picture, for, as we all knew, the last im- 
pression is very important. Finally someone found the perfect picture— 
a benignant goddess showering blessings from the horn of plenty upon two 
stalwart plowmen and a splendid team of horses. 

I have mentioned only a few of the illustrations. The book contains 
everything from romping children to forlorn old women, tiny hamlets to 
“cumbrous pomp,” donkey carts to ships of “freighted ore.”’ 

On the last page of the book, each member of the class wrote his signa- 
ture. One can well imagine how proud they are of their accomplishment. 
They intend to present their edition of The Deserted Village to the school 


library. 
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To the Class of 1934, The Deserted Village is not just another poem; 
it is a literary masterpiece to which they have given something of them- 
selves. 
FLorA WoLcotTT STASCH 
Wrnpsor, New YorkK 





BOOK REPORTS AGAIN 


Most of us admit that one of the problems that confront the English 
teacher is guiding and recording supplementary reading. Oral reports— 
short, personal, stimulating—whenever they are practicable, are desira- 
ble. There are occasions, unfortunately, when time presses and one is 
forced to resort to the written book report. The following device I have 
found successful. 

First of all I looked through a number of old copies of The Saturday 
Review of Literature and cut from them five or six of the longer adver- 
tisements. I chose The Saturday Review of Literature because the adver- 
tisements were well written for the most part and not merely “blurbs.” I 
selected an advertisement for a biography, for a novel, for a play, for a 
travel book. These I read in class. After a little discussion we decided 
that the writers of the advertisements had picked out the high lights of 
the story and had given a tantalizing glimpse to the reader. For example, 
the advertisement for The Lives of a Bengal Lancer (Major F. Yeats- 
Brown) began: 

At Bannu, one New Year’s Eve, a young English subaltern faced a new world 
He was to see the wild worship of the Juggernaut; to see King Cobra glide men- 
acingly from beneath his tub; unhorsed to face death by a charging boar; to fly 
and fight over Mesopotamia; to learn centuries old secrets from a great Yogi 
teacher . 


The boys and girls soon got into the spirit of the thing and wrote liter- 
ary advertisements for their books that showed that some care had been 
taken in selecting entertaining details to be stressed. Not the least profit- 
able part of the experiment was the fact that the students set to work with 
a zest to find language striking and colorful enough to “sell” their books. 


Dorotuy M. Betts 
NEWTOWN HicH SCHOOL 
New York City 
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HOME LIBRARIES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


In a recent investigation into the home libraries of three hundred chil- 
dren in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Philadelphia, the present writer found the following facts: 

On the whole the libraries of these 300 children are small, being dis- 
tributed from no books to 850 books, with a median of 86, 84 per cent of 
which are books of general reading, often of doubtful literary merit. 

Listed according to popularity, the most popular books owned in the 
home are: 


Tom Swift Series Penrod 

Bobbsey Twins Tales from Shakespeare 
Little Women Heidi 

Boy Allies Boy Scout Series 
Motor Boys Treasure Island 


Outdoor Girls Series 


If serial books are omitted, because they frequently present several dif- 
ferent titles, the list will be revised as follows: 


Little Women Little Men 

Penrod Ramona 

Tales from Shakespeare Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Heidi Freckles 

Treasure Island Nancy Brandon 


Of the 877 readings reported, 499 books (56.9 per cent) were read by 
girls, and 378 books (43.1 per cent) by boys. There seems to be no great 
difference in reading tastes except in the case of serial books written ex- 
pressly for boys or girls. Why these facts seem to be true is not so ap- 
parent. Two possible explanations may be advanced: first, that the group 
is small and restricted to one area, and second, that home libraries permit 
little or no selection on the part of the girl or boy but are frequently select- 
ed by adults and dictated by adult tastes or cost. 

There seems to be a slight decrease in reading from the home library, 
from grade to grade, for of the 879 readings, 39 per cent were read by pu- 
pils of grade seven, 33.4 per cent by pupils of grade eight, and 27.6 per 
cent by pupils of grade nine. This decrease may be due to the fact that 
home libraries do not always increase systematically or with the tastes or 
desires for reading of children; or that the pupils, themselves, having 
outgrown the home library, reach out to the wider selection of the school 
or public library or to current periodicals; or finally, that the increase in 
the amount and difficulty of schoolwork does not permit the pupil to de- 
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vote so much time to reading from the home library. Aside from the in- 
terest of pupils in serial books, which decreases at the ninth-grade level, 
there is no evidence that any one book belongs to any particular grade. 

There is a slight positive correlation (0.400-+-0.035 P.E.) between the 
intelligence of the pupils and the number of books owned in their own 
homes. One cannot say from these figures, however, that persons of higher 
intelligence own more books. It may, indeed, be a mark of intelligence to 
have fewer books, carefully selected, than to have many books selected 
for other than cultural reasons. A study of the type and number of maga- 
zines read in the home might serve as a better index of the general cul- 
tural level of the home. 

The median size of the library in the American home is 89 books while 
that of the home where the father is foreign-born is 39. Since 88 per cent 
of the group comes from American homes, these figures are slightly unre- 
liable. The coefficient of correlation between the number of books in the 
home library and the number of books read from it was found to be 
0.4730+0.035 P.E., but this correlation should be considered to repre- 
sent a general central tendency rather than a measure of true relationship, 
because of the wide spread of the data. 

The above figures seem to give slight confirmation to the point of view 
that environment often influences avocational interests. 

FREDERICK C, GRUBER 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





OFF FOR TREASURE ISLAND 


The introduction was brief. I asked the pupils what they liked best in 
stories and listed on the board as many of their replies as could be found 
in Treasure Island. When one girl suggested romance (in the popular 
conception of the term), I told of the request of Stevenson’s stepson. 
There was now an eager insistence to begin the story, so we were off. 

The classroom has a large amount of board space, conveniently divided 
into panels. Before beginning the story, I had asked a pupil, who could 
do excellent sketches, to make drawings of the Admiral Benbow, the His- 
paniola, Treasure Island, and various characters on several of the panels. 
An illustrated edition of the story supplied the models. These drawings, 
done in colors, seemed to make the story more real and were a source of 
daily interest. 

The contract called for several types of activities: construction, draw- 
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ing or sketching, collecting, and writing. Each pupil was required to do 
some of the last; he could complete the contract by choosing from the 
others. There was something which would appeal to everyone. A mimeo- 
graphed copy of the plan was given to each member of the class, and a 
period was spent talking things over. 

Copies of books and stories similar to Treasure Island and suitable for 
ninth-grade pupils were collected and placed on a shelf. Members of the 
class brought in books of their own. Pupils who had read Treasure Island 
or who completed the story quickly were encouraged to do additional 
reading. Extra credit was given for this. 

Projects calling for construction or for drawing were done outside of 
class. The first few minutes of each period were spent in examining and 
enjoying the daily contributions. During the study period the pupils were 
free to do extra reading after the assignment for the following day was 
completed. Our discussion periods were live ones and were varied from 
day to day. Sometimes certain topics were written on slips of paper and 
given to the pupils; they were to be prepared to talk about them at our 
next meeting. One, which caused both trouble and interest, was to find 
the hints which the author gave at times. Those who had read the story 
were eager to follow up the hints and “‘let the cat out of the bag.” 

The making of maps probably appealed to the children more than any- 
thing else. These were of every type and description. One, of modeling 
clay, had a blue ocean, brown hills, and green forests. Another had the 
various points of interest in colors and the legend underneath to corre- 
spond. There were maps done in salt and sugar, in pen, in pencil, and in 
paste. Perhaps the most striking one was made of mud. Real trees 
(weeds) were there for the forests; a small stockade and cabin were con- 
structed with matches; a tiny ship of soap lay at anchor; while Flint’s 
pointer was a skeleton cut out of white paper. This map was watered 
each day, with an eyedropper, to keep the trees green. 

Stockades and cabins covered the tops of the bookcases. In one of the 
stockades real sand had been sprinkled. An embedded watch crystal 
served as a spring. On the filing cabinet Hispaniolas proudly sailed. They 
ranged in size from a large one, about a foot and a half in length, to a 
small model made of matches and soap. There was one of lead, made in a 
homemade mold. Posters, too numerous to describe, covered a side of the 
room. These included drawings in pen and in pencil, crayon sketches, and 
pictures cut from magazines. 

Several replicas of Flint’s fist hung on the walls. These were made of 
oilcloth, and each contained a map. Beside them dangled a treasure chest. 
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Cap’n Flint, a creation of colored crépe paper, perched on a corner of the 
board. The boys brought in several swords, real and toy, to show the 
weapons used then. 

The notebooks covered a table. One of these dealt with Stevenson’s 
life, and each paragraph or section was illustrated with pictures pasted 
in. “An Album of Treasure Island” showed pictures of the characters; 
the one of Jim and his mother was a copy of an old daguerreotype. 

Then there were newspapers containing accounts of the happenings at 
the Benbow, the start of the expedition, and other events. One especially 
good paper had accounts of the current news of the world and advertise- 
ments appropriate to the period. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting pieces of work was a booklet of the 
story done in pen pictures, with short sentences explaining each. The 
order was that of the comic strips minus the conversation. 

For composition work the pupils wrote sketches of the various charac- 
ters. Comparisons were made between Treasure Island and The Gold 
Bug. The buccaneer in Wolfert Webber was compared to Billy Jones. 
John Silver’s and Robinson Crusoe’s parrots were accorded the same 
treatment. There were paragraphs describing outstanding scenes and 
characters. Several excellent short stories of imaginary treasure hunts 
and adventures were written. 

On the test given at the close of the unit, very few pupils made low 
scores, for the material had become too much a part of them. At the re- 
quest of the group our exhibit was left up for several days. Although the 
interest and contributions proved the success of the plan, two comments 
from many similar ones will show further the reaction of the pupils. On 
the last day one boy exclaimed, “Gee! is this all?” And the other, re- 
peated since, “Will we ever read another story as interesting as this and 
do the same things?” 

W. M. Bryant 


ATHENS, OHIO 











THE COUNCIL’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

In November, 1911, a group of less than fifty persons met to organize 
the National Council of Teachers of English; in November, 1931, one 
session had an audience of one thousand and yet the corridors were full of 
conversation tha: floated into the meeting-room to vex those near the 
entrances. The fear that hard times might cut the attendance was not 
realized. Apparently ‘‘everybody” attends Council meetings now. 

President Lyman’s program, which he succeeded in carrying out with 
unparalleled promptness, was universally declared to be fresh and meaty. 
An unusual number remarked upon the inspiration of rubbing elbows 
with a thousand other enthusiasts, and of sitting in audiences where pro- 
gressive ideas excited earnest applause. The spirit of the gathering was 
as notable as its size. The smooth running of the convention was largely 
due to the splendid work of the local committee, which, under the direc- 
tion of George E. Teter of Milwaukee State Teachers College, provided 
excellent pre-convention publicity; arranged excellent exhibits, especially 
of creative writing; secured more new memberships than had been re- 
ceived at any previous convention; arranged dinner, buffet supper, and 
three luncheons; provided a Saturday afternoon city drive for all who 
had time to go, and generally looked after every little thing. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
THURSDAY EVENING 
The opening session of the convention has recently evolved from an 
informal Worker’s Conference into a general mass meeting. When Pres- 
ident Lyman’s gavel fell for the first time Thanksgiving evening the great 
(and beautiful) Ballroom of the Schroeder Hotel was filled. The conven 
tion began with the Twentieth Anniversary Address, on ‘‘National Coun- 
cil Contributions to Education,” by Dr. James F. Hosic, the leader in the 
formation of the Council. The full text, more than half of which deals 
with the future, will be published soon. Dr. Roy O. Billett, specialist in 
school administration on the National Survey of Secondary Education, 
reported the findings of the Survey concerning current practices in ad- 
justing the school to individual needs. His material cannot be published 
in advance of the release of the Survey report by Commissioner Cooper. 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, consulting specialist in English for the Survey, read 
a most enlightening paper which can be only summarized pending pub- 
lication of the entire Survey report. 
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THE COUNCIL’S TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
DORA V. SMITH 


The section of the report of the National Survey of Secondary Education 


e that is devoted to the teaching of English in secondary schools is based upon the 
e minute analysis of 156 courses of study which have appeared since 1925, more 
f than half of them the work of the last two years. These courses represent 127 


cities in 33 states, with a range in population from less than two thousand to 
more than six million. The findings were further verified and extended by class- 
room visitation during the spring of this year in the junior and senior high 
schools of thirty representative cities from Seattle to Richmond, Virginia, and 
from Los Angeles to Cranston, Rhode Island. 

The report, which will appear in the near future as a Bulletin of the Office 
of Education in Washington, contains detailed evidence concerning innumerable 


a problems of moment to teachers and curriculum-makers in English. The meth- 
S od of curriculum revision in outstanding cities is of tremendous interest; the 
y relationship of English to the general objectives of education; the time allotted 
. to the subject as a whole and to its various aspects from the seventh grade 
1 through the twelfth. The aims of each phase of English instruction are tabu- 
lated in detail, and the proposed activities compiled. The offerings in grammar 
are investigated, the problem of minimum essentials, and the relationship of 
the textbook to each of these topics. Tables of elective courses appear, and 
the year in which each course is offered. In the field of literature are tabulated 
the objectives, the classics most frequently used, the proportion of contem- 
porary materials, the organization of courses by type, by theme, by units, by 
set books, or by historical sequence, and the nature of the themes proposed. In- 
vestigation is also made of the program of supplementary reading, the problem 
of the extensive versus the intensive in method, special procedures in American 
and English literature, the plan of free reading developing in the West, the rela- 


tionship of English to the library, the correlation of English with other subjects, 
and the proposed differentiation of courses for pupils of varying levels of abil- 
ity. Finally, descriptive accounts are given of novel procedures in use through- 
out the country. All of these, it is hoped, may be of practical value to those 
; faced with the Herculean task of curriculum revision in English. 

Among the general trends observable in all these data, there is first a general 
reduction of the time devoted to English as a subject in the junior high school 
years, with an attendant move in the direction of a concerted all-school pro- 





gram for correctness in matters of English form and usage. In the second place, 
trends in the teaching of composition reveal a tendency to regard English as a 
tool of expression in the everyday activities of public and private life, its literary 
and imaginative aspects receiving much less attention than formerly. The 
movement is marked by a reorganization of composition about so-called func- 
tional centers of speech and writing, together with enormous stress upon the 
mechanics of English and the apparent neglect of the stimulation and free ex- 
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pression of ideas. Curriculum-makers are unanimous in their desire to teach 
those elements of grammar which function in speech and writing. They are, 
however, far from agreement concerning what those elements may be, the num- 
ber of topics taught in courses of similar aim varying in number from 45 to 149. 
Analysis of the program in literature throughout the country shows the pre- 
scribed classics in common use today to be identical with those required for col- 
lege entrance in the year 1890. More encouraging is the movement for extensive 
programs in reading and the adaptation of materials to different types and levels 
of ability. Although the straight row and the question and answer procedures 
of former days still persist in a large number of cities, trends in the direction of 
method reveal a distinct desire to bring into the classroom in English the nor- 
mal reading activities of everyday life. 

Dr. Lyman concluded a glorious evening with his president’s address 
(always heretofore given on Friday morning) which appears in full else- 
where in this magazine. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

President Lyman, when the convention came to order, spoke briefly of 
the great service which Sterling A. Leonard had rendered the Council as 
president and as committee leader, and of his great value as an intelligent, 
devoted leader of education in English. The audience stood for one min- 
ute in silent tribute to this untimely lost comrade. 

Superintendent Milton C. Potter’s address of welcome was character- 
ized by a twinkling humor, stimulating reference to “reorganization,” and 
appropriate quotation of real poetry. 

The program of the morning was in a sense a report of progress by the 
Curriculum Commission. A mimeographed statement of its structure and 
procedure was given to members as they entered, and six members of the 
Commission discussed crucial points in its outlook upon the complex prob- 
lems before it. Five of these addresses—by Messrs. Hatfield, Tressler, 
Barnes, and Campbell, and Miss Dearborn—will probably appear to- 
gether in the English Journal for March. Miss Weeks, who prefers not to 
have her paper published now, prepared this abstract: 


REAL CORRELATION 
OR 
Our PicTuRE PuzzLE CURRICULUM 
RUTH MARY WEEKS 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 

Our overcrowded and highly specialized curriculum is a picture puzzle from 
which ignorant children are asked by the elective system to piece out unaided 
the meaning of life. But the modern world calls for a simplification, integration, 
and correlation of educational subjects—a synthesis of knowledge which will 
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make of the course of study a clearly understandable picture of life as a whole, 
of an ideal world upon which to mold personal living and civic enterprise. The 
excitement and confusion of modern life; the mobility of our population; the 
civic apathy of the public; the changing basis of moral sanctions; and the re- 
placement of the discipline of wage-earning work by compulsory schooling: 
all demand such a clarified and correlated educational program administered 
with rigor by the laboratory method of supervised study which alone provides 
real training in habits of steady and concentrated work. If education is to hold 
its own in this financial crisis, such a program is imperative. The public will 
not long support an expensive education which turns its children soft. Without 
some obvious correlation of educational subjects, students will remain visionless 
among the facts presented in our courses. And unless education presents a syn- 
thesis of knowledge, the current tendency to minute specialization will make 
men into human tools instead of masters of life. There are five ways in which 
correlations can be made; and six steps of different length toward educational 
synthesis are being taken by progressive educational institutions—each of 
which brings us nearer an education which presents a model for life. 


FRIDAY EVENING 
ANNUAL DINNER 


All available space was again required to accommodate the multitude 
attending the annual dinner. Miss Luella B. Cook, of Central High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was charmingly witty in her role of 
toastmistress. 

A chorus of Ukrainian children and youth, arrayed in native costume, 
sang a number of folk songs with remarkable intensity and color. When 
the audience, apparently with reluctance, finally permitted the group to 
go, the stage was prepared for the presentation of a clever playlet, given by 
the pupils of Washington High School. 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, chairman of the Experimental College of 
the University of Wisconsin, gave the first of the evening’s addresses, 
speaking on the subject, “Servants of Democracy.” After an extremely 
amusing and good-humored broadside upon college professors in general, 
by way of introduction, Dr. Meiklejohn declared that he regarded litera- 
ture as a basic subject in the curriculum because it studies the whole life. 
He went on to define democracy as an aspiration that is by no means ob- 
solete, notwithstanding the cynical observations of those who keep on 
emphasizing the obvious disparity of endowment among human beings. 
For the educator, democracy represents a standard involving genuine 
equality of educational opportunity for all the children of the land. De- 
mocracy means imparting the quality of “the purple” to every life. Such 
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educational equality requires a reorganization and reform of our eco- 
nomic structure that will make possible a democracy that is more than 
an election slogan. The true believer in democracy will deplore the dis- 
graceful incident recently reported concerning a great American univer- 
sity, where all faculty members were required by the authorities to sign 
statements pledging that they would make no criticisms of the American 
Constitution while their contracts were in force. Real democracy, with 
all that it implies, has never been sincerely tried out on a large scale, and 
it cannot be said to have failed. 

Dr. Meiklejohn spoke eloquently, combining the choice diction for 
which he is known with intense earnestness of manner and utterance. 

Dean Laing, of the University of Chicago, first playfully satirized the 
topic assigned to him, ‘“‘What You Are Speaks So Loud I Cannot Hear 
What You Say,” and thereupon flagellated what he conceived to be the 
outstanding follies of our time—a catalogue embracing Amos and Andy, 
ihe “frills” of the high-school curriculum, the distractions of a modern uni- 
versity, and professors cheering the home football team. The speaker 
pleaded for a return of the old atmosphere of study, in an environment of 
monastic peace, where the greatest honors go to intellectual achievements, 
and where the cultural inheritance of the race is held in highest esteem. 
He advocated the summary dismissal of students responsible for the pres- 
ent contempt for serious application to the intellectual tasks of the class- 
room. 

SATURDAY LUNCHEON 

According to custom, the convention closed with this luncheon session. 
Miss Essie Chamberlain, of Oak Park (Illinois) High School, had been 
asked by President Lyman to arrange and preside over this program. 
The first speaker was Joseph V. Denney, of Ohio State University, one of 
the early members of the Council, who paid tribute to Fred Newton Scott, 
our first president, lost to us since the last meeting. Professor Denney’s 
memorial will appear later. Miss Chamberlain herself spoke briefly but 
feelingly of Alice Louise Marsh, for years a prominent and much loved 
director of the Council. 

The chairman’s introduction of H. C. Paul, of the University of IIli- 
nois, was in lighter vein, and he responded delightfully before proceeding 
to serious discussion of “A Neglected Phase of Education.” Professor 
Paul drove home with illustrations from a long and varied experience the 
teacher’s opportunity for character training through example, the spirit 
in which school work is conducted, and the unsentimental, preachless use 
of literature with ethical values. 
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Franklin Bliss Snyder, of Northwestern University, struck an appro- 
priate final note in the final address. Believing in boys and girls and in 
the joy of dealing with them, Professor Snyder recognized the Scylla of 
teacher domination and the Charybdis of unguided child whim. Teach- 
ers, real teachers, welcome the opportunity to teach young people to deal 
effectively and sincerely with facts and to help them to make their lives 
rich in appreciation and service. 


COMMITTEE LUNCHEONS 


Mr. John T. Frederick, editor of The Midland and writer of note, was 
the first speaker at the Elementary Committee luncheon Friday noon. 
In presenting him to the gathering, Miss McBroom spoke with warm ap- 
preciation of his distinguished services in discovering and encouraging 
young writers of ability. Mr. Frederick gave an informal, entertaining 
talk on his subject, “Literary Enthusiasms.’”’ He discussed the value of 
specialized reading interests on the part of teachers of English, and sug- 
gested a number of lines of discovery open to them in literature. 

Miss Ruth Moscrip of State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
and Miss Anne Pierce, of the University Schools of the University of Iowa, 
collaborated in a number that combined professional interest and enter- 
tainment. Miss Moscrip discussed the possibilities of correlating litera- 
ture and music, pausing occasionally while Miss Pierce sang, to her own 
accompaniment, the ballads which her pupils have learned to enjoy by 
this means. (For a more complete report of this session, see the Ele- 
mentary English Review.) 


THE ENRICHMENT OF LITERATURE THROUGH MusIc 


RUTH MOSCRIP 
State Teachers College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


The finest of the world’s literature is placed at the disposal of the school child 
of today and every possible avenue of appreciation is employed that he may 
learn to feel its beauty. Music is one of the ways in which the meaning of poetry 
becomes clear to the child. Some poetry cannot be understood at all except 
through the melody of song and the accentuated cadences of music. Many 
children to whom poetry had formerly represented merely a disagreeable school 
task have come to love those poems which are sung. Ballads like “Billy Boy,” 
) “Grandma Grunt,” “Wait for the Wagon,” “‘Seeing Nellie Home,” and “Hard 
Times Come Again No More” are songs that the children themselves can sing. 
Children can be made interested in the fact that the minuet is a dance deriving 
from the French and that the Italians are credited with writing the first minuet 
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music. The history of the minuet, the poetry written about it, and the charming 
songs of the minuet can be made into an extremely successful program. The 
contemporary emphasis upon international good will can find expression in the 
teaching of the folk lore of other countries. Such selections as ‘““The Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils’ and “What Happened to Inger Johan” are especially 
adapted to musical presentation. 


The program of the Committee on Departmental Organization, ar- 
ranged and conducted by Mr. C. C. Hanna, of Lakewood (Ohio) High 
School, had for its topic, “Initiating Reform through Supervision.”’ Two 
of the papers are abstracted here, and the third, by Harlan C. Koch, of 
the University of Nebraska, will appear later in slightly abridged form. 


CHALLENGE OF SUBJECT MATTER 
JOANNA ZANDER 
Englewood High School, Chicago, Ilinois 


The permanence of journalism as a feature of secondary education is at- 
tested by the increasingly large number of schools offering work in the subject, 
the development of well-organized courses of study for young students, and the 
recognition of high-school journalism credits by most colleges. 

Today, in most schools, the courses in journalism have been divorced from 
the publications, except in so far as preference in the selection of publication 
staffs is given to students who have taken a semester of journalism class work. 
This separation has made it possible to offer consistent training in composition 
in the class in journalism without the constant interruptions that come from 
meeting deadlines and the unsound development that results from setting staffs 
at such difficult tasks as writing headlines, editorials, and features before they 
have acquired some mastery of the simple narrative technique involved in writ- 
ing a news story. 

The wise teacher of journalism starts out by setting aside for the moment 
the forbidding terminology of grammar and rhetoric, and developing in the stu- 
dent an intelligent interest in the newspaper, which, after all, constitutes the 
major portion of the reading matter of the average adult. After an hour of ex- 
ploring a good daily under the guidance of the teacher, his eyes are opened to 
the many and varied functions which the modern newspaper must perform. In 
another hour or two of supervised research he discovers the scope of the news 
service and analyzes, on the basis of man’s fundamental instincts and interests, 
the values which govern the space and the emphasis given to various events in 
the day’s news. 

Before the first week has passed, an enthusiasm has been kindled that will 
not easily be put out, and a point of view gained that will guide the student in 
judging his own attempts to write. 
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The course in journalism is fundamentally a course in composition, strongly 
motivated. Finding various ways to begin a story and writing news brevities in 
several different forms give command of sentence elements. Writing headlines 
induces appreciation of active verbs and short Anglo-Saxon words. Journalism 
teaches the mechanics of writing effectively, develops power to hold the inter- 
est of the reader, and trains in styles suited to various subject matters. 

The high-school journalist makes interesting personal contacts with profes- 
sional journalists and, through interviewing, with other leaders of men. He 
learns to be exact, and to avoid plagiarism as leprosy. 

The teacher who is to lead pupils in such work should be especially trained. 
The University of Illinois recently offered to accept journalism credit for col- 
lege entrance if it is taught by a college graduate who has at least twenty hours’ 
credit in journalism or a year’s experience on a daily newspaper. Other states 
will follow. 


REFORM THROUGH SUPERVISION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


MIRIAM MOODY 
Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio 

Effective supervision can be achieved only when the classroom teacher turns 
a critical eye upon her own work. Dictation from above results in standardiza- 
tion of the product and makes the efforts of the schools to prepare young people 
for a democratic society seem insincere. Much of the classroom teacher’s energy 
is lost through inarticulate revolt against the vagaries of fad-loving supervisors, 
who regard the classroom teacher as an unthinking cog in a great machine. 
When the supervisor occupies a central position in the educational scheme, the 
classroom teacher tends to become less and less assertive and original. 

One plan of supervision that has operated successfully for a decade calls 
for the appointment each year of a new department chairman. Every member 
of the department at some time is given an opportunity to act as leader. Her 
function is simply to preside at the departmental meetings. The teacher is given 
complete freedom to experiment with class procedures that appear to be fruit- 
ful. The supervision is performed by the teacher herself, and the motivating 
power is found in the teacher’s freedom of action in a democratic organization. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
CONFERENCES ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
CONFERENCE ON DIFFERENTIATION 
The general topic of the meeting, of which Mr. George W. Norvell, of 
the State Department of Education, Albany, New York, served as chair- 
man, was “Attention to Individual Needs and Interests.” Dean William 
S. Gray, of the University of Chicago, presented the first paper on this 
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general theme, discussing the problem of ‘Remedial Work with Deficient 
Readers.”’ 

Angela Broening, of the Baltimore, Maryland, public schools ex- 
plained how the teachers of English in Baltimore schools co-operated in 
a program of curriculum research which took the individual needs of 
pupils into account. Professor B. R. Buckingham, of Harvard, and editor 
for Ginn and Company, discussed the problem from the standpoint of the 
publisher. A summary of his address on “What Textbook Makers Can 
Do in Adaptation,” will be published in an early issue of the English 
Journal. Mr. A. K. Loomis, of the University of Chicago High School, 
commented on the recently adopted course of study in Denver which pro- 
vides a separate series of activities for pupils of limited ability. 


Co-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 


ANGELA M. BROENING 


Assistant Director of Research, Baltimore Public Sch« 


In order to secure the participation of every teacher of English in the cur- 
riculum investigation undertaken by the Baltimore public schools, an assistant 
director of research was appointed to furnish direction to the program. After 
careful examination of the various studies in this field, a series of five large 
questions was formulated for the guidance of the work: Why Teach English? 
What Shall Be Taught? At What Levels Shall It Be Taught? How Shall It Be 
Taught? How Can Pupils’ Growth toward the Objective Be Measured? At 
the city-wide meeting of teachers of English each individual was invited to 
select a phase of English work in which she was willing to carry on research 
Six sectional meetings subsequently undertook the discussion of specific prob- 
lems. Local departmental meetings were devoted to the discussion of the pro- 
gram. Another city-wide meeting was held for the purpose of reporting progress 
and for distributing mimeographed summaries of research data, reports of 
unpublished studies made in Baltimore, and copies of bibliographies for teach- 
ers’ and pupils’ use. The success of this plan was attributable both to the hearty 
co-operation of the teachers in the various schools and the fact that research 
had been carefully fitted into the regular organization of the secondary school. 

[Ep1tor’s Note.—A complete report of this research program is found in the 


Baltimore Bulletin of Education for September, 1931.] 


DENVER’S TWO-TRACK LANGUAGE COURSE 


A. K. LOOMIS 
Formerly Director of Curriculum, Denver Public Schools 
After failing for several years to secure satisfactory results from the teaching 
of grammar in the junior high school to pupils of limited ability, the present 
two-track course of study was set up. It is frankly based on the hypothesis that 
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the difficulty that such pupils have is due to immaturity. The attack on gram- 
mar is, therefore, postponed to senior high school for pupils of limited ability. 

In order to indicate clearly what is done in groups of limited ability I refer 
to Composite Chart A entitled “A Summary of English Expression for Groups 
of Limited Ability in Grades 7 to 11.”” This chart shows the functional centers 
and the objectives in oral and written expression for the five years. The column 
headed “Grammar” is blank in grades 7, 8, and 9 except for the statement “a 
few of the simplest rudiments included with work on usage.” The column in 
the chart headed “Usage” sets up a minimum program for drills on usage for 
the junior high school grades. The last column on the chart deals with the 
mechanics of form. In grades to and 11 the elements of grammar and usage 
are listed in the chart. 

In order to see the difference between the program set up in the junior high 
school for groups of limited ability and for other groups I refer to Composite 
Chart B entitled “Summary of English Expression for Groups of Average and 
Superior Ability in Grades 7 to 9.” 

In addition to providing a two-track course of study the English committees 
in Denver have prepared two complete sets of practice exercises. In the sev- 
enth and eighth grades there is a practice exercise book for each semester for 
each level. In grade 9 one larger practice exercise book is available for each 
level for the entire year. In grades 10 and 11 pupils of limited ability will use 
a handbook of grammar and usage which gives the necessary explanations and 
illustrations for each of the elements of grammar and usage included in the 
work of these grades. This handbook gives references to an accompanying prac- 
tice exercise book. 

By planning to have pupils who are given no formal instruction in grammar 
in the junior high school study a minimum of functional grammar in the senior 
high school, it is made possible for such students to prepare for college. They 
are advised to take in grade 12 a course which is called “College Preparatory 
Composition.” 


CONFERENCE ON CORRELATION 


The topic of the Conference on Correlation was “Extension of English 
Influence beyond the English Classes.” Mr. H. B. Lamport, director of 
instruction, Highland Park City Schools, Highland Park, Michigan, pre- 
siding at this meeting, introduced first Liesette J. McHarry, of the Uni- 
versity High School at Urbana, Illinois, who presented a very interesting 
plan of correlation. Her paper will appear in full in a succeeding issue of 
the English Journal. Miss A. Laura McGregor, of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Rochester, New York, explained “How English Dis- 
ciplines Can Be Extended.” 

The final report was given by Miss Edith Shepherd, of the University 
of Chicago High School, who has been experimenting for a number of 
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years with various applications of the Morrisonian principles to the teach- 
ing of English. Her paper on “Deferred Credit and Personnel Work” ap- 
pears in the Round Table in this issue. 


CONFERENCE ON TEACHER-TRAINING 


With Mr. O. B. Sperlin, of the University of Washington, presiding, 
Miss Carrie Belle Parks, of the State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, presented the results of a survey of teacher-training in the 
United States, including a detailed description of the programs of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Miss Ida A. Jewett, of Teachers 
College, followed immediately with a discussion of European practices 
in teacher-training. As the summaries indicate, the two reports formed 
an interesting contrast. 

The final speaker, Dr. T. W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, Akron, 
Ohio, speaking on “Training in English for Elementary School Teachers,” 
emphasized the importance of general culture—vocal, linguistic, literary, 
and social—because the personal example of the teacher is probably more 
influential than her instruction. He pointed out the need of greater care 
in the selection of candidates for training and the elimination of those who 
later prove unsuited to the teaching of children. (For a fuller report of his 
remarks, see the Elementary English Review.) 


STATE-WIDE PROGRAMS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING IN ENGLISH 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


A canvass of fifty-four states and territories shows that forty-one states have 
no uniform teacher-training curriculum, three are engaged in curriculum-build- 
ing, seven are special cases because of unusual conditions, and two states have 
complete curriculums for three-year normals. 

Most of the special cases need not be discussed because they are not typical. 
Several have only one institution engaged in teacher-training and therefore have 
none of the problems of a state program involving several institutions. Michi- 
gan has a state teacher-training curriculum only for its county normals, Missouri 
only for teacher-training high schools. West Virginia has an elaborate list of 
courses for two-year and four-year teacher-training but no detailed curriculum, 
although paragraph descriptions are given for courses in the department of 
education. 

Several curriculums are being made. Maine has finished two literature 
courses and is working on the technical English; Connecticut now has a two- 
year detailed curriculum but is changing to a three-year not yet completed. 
Pennsylvania, with a dying two-year and a flourishing four-year preparation 
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for elementary and secondary teachers, has already spent some years in cur- 
riculum-building, and the courses can soon be put into effect for experimental 
use. 

There are two carefully built, recently completed curriculums from New 
York and New Jersey, both giving three years of training for elementary teach- 
ers. These are compared as to course offerings. Included with these is the Penn- 
sylvania four-year curriculum because it is so nearly completed and because its 
core curriculum is comparable to these others. 

The English offerings in state-wide course in teacher-training in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania are as follows :? 


New York 

(3-Year Preparation To Teach in Elementary Schools) 
Written Expression—2 semester hours 
Oral Expression—z2 semester hours 
Literature I—3 semester hours, World Literature by types 
Literature II—3 semester hours, World Literature (continued ) 
General Reading Methods—3 semester hours 
Children’s Literature—3 semester hours 
Library Science—1 semester hour 


New Jersey 
(3-Year Preparation To Teach in Elementary Schools) 
2 courses—English Fundamentals: English 101—3 semester hours; English 
102—3 semester hours 
2 semester hours 
Children’s Literature—3 hours per week for 10 weeks 
Advanced Composition 306—3 semester hours 





Speech 103—z2 semester hours; Speech 104 


American Literature—3 semester hours, elective 
Contemporary Literature 302—3 semester hours, elective 


Pennsylvania 


(4-Year Preparation To Teach in Elementary and Secondary Schools) 
Core Curriculum 
English I—3 semester hours; English II—3 semester hours (fundamentals 
and composition ) 


*Summary of statewide programs for teacher-training in English: 

Forty-one states have no state-wide teacher-training program. 

Seven states are special cases, with unusual conditions. 

Three states (Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania) are making curriculums. 

Two states (New York and New Jersey) have complete curriculum for three- 
year normal schools. 
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English Activities—3 semester hours (oral and library science) 
English III: Advanced Composition—3 semester hours 
Literature I—3 semester hours; Literature II—3 semester hours 
Requirements for Elementary Degree 
Teacher of Reading—3 semester hours 
Children’s Literature: Story-telling—3 semester hours 
Speech Problems—2 semester hours 
Requirements for English Majors 
Philology, Grammar—3 semester hours 
Philosophy, Grammar—3 semester hours 
Contemporary Poetry—3 semester hours 
Shakespeare—3 semester hours 
Modern Novel—3 semester hours 
Plus 6 hours of electives: 
Short Story—3 semester hours 
Victorian Prose and Poetry—3 semester hours 








Foreign Classics—3 semester hours 

Pre-Shakespearean Literature—3 semester hours 

Only the basic courses in oral and written English have been analyzed in 
detail, since these are almost the only constants in the whole curriculum study 

In all three states, both oral and written composition show some professional 
attitude in statement of aims and in some suggested activities. In several ob- 
jectives occur attempts to influence the educational philosophy of teachers 
toward modern educational attitudes. Only New York state has any definite 
statement of entrance requirements in oral and written English. In marked 
contrast to New York and Pennsylvania, New Jersey has in the first year little 
training in English for the improvement of the students’ skills and abilities, 
and much training in problems of English in the elementary schools. New 
York has the most definite statement as to co-operation with other courses and 
maintenance of skills. Pennsylvania has the most definite statements as to 
minimum essentials, and the first-year courses have more provisions for en- 
richment than the other two. 

These are tentative conclusions: (1) The construction of state-wide courses 
is recent. Pennsylvania in 1926 made a start with an ambitious list of courses 
with paragraph descriptions; West Virginia’s outline of courses appeared in 
1928; New York’s curriculum is dated 1929, experimental edition; New Jer- 
sey’s is July, 1930; Maine’s partial curriculum is 1931. Wisconsin is attempting 
some organization under Mr. Doudna. (2) There are attempts at professionali- 
zation in courses other than methods. (3) Contemporary as well as earlier lit- 
erature is being taught. (4) With the increasing years required for teacher- 
training, the courses given offer broad opportunities for culture. (5) Composi- 
tion courses reflect the best practices current in English teaching. (6) There 
seems to be, in the East, a growing tendency to construct state-wide programs 
for the training of teachers. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING IN LEADING EUROPEAN NATIONS 


IDA A. JEWETT 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 

In Europe the teaching profession is much more highly regarded than in 
this country, both by teachers and by the general public. In preparation for 
his work the ordinary teacher in the German secondary schools has spent nine- 
teen or twenty years to the American’s sixteen. He is more mature than the 
beginner in America and intends to make teaching his life work. His prestige 
in the community is enhanced by the fact that he has demonstrated his per- 
sonal qualities, mental attainments, and teaching skills in a very difficult com- 
petitive examination and also by the permanency of tenure and economic se- 
curity that he enjoys. 

The teacher of the vernacular in Europe receives much more help from the 
public and from administrators and colleagues than does the American teacher 
of English. France, for example, has a long tradition that the primary purpose 
of the school is to insure in pupils a cultivated use of their native tongue. In 
Germany there is a general feeling that the school must make German culture, 
including a great literary heritage, the possession of every future German citi- 
zen. In England cultivated speech and familiarity with English and the classical 
language of literature are regarded as the unmistakable mark of the educated 
person. In America, on the contrary, the youth of our nation and the rela- 
tively large opportunity of the uneducated man to achieve, socially or politically, 
has tended to discredit the importance of careful, thoughtful speech and writ- 
ing. We find that professional spirit among teachers, moreover, has caused 
them to regard themselves as the particular guardians of national culture and 
scientific interest in general. 

Little agreement is noticeable in Europe on the question of academic and 
professional forces in the normal school. In Germany, however, some very 
daring steps forward have been taken, and many states have enacted laws 
eliminating time-schedules and subject divisions from the curriculum and pro- 
viding for an enriched program of activities in an integrated scheme of organi- 
zation. All the courses have been “‘professionalized.” Both in Germany and 
Austria there is large emphasis upon experimentation and practice teaching. 
Mastery of subject matter still seems to be a fundamental motive in the train- 
ing of secondary-school teachers. 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE PROBLEMS 
Professor Fries, of the University of Michigan, presided at the Round 
Table at which Professors Crane and Foerster presented their diverging 
views of the graduate training of teachers of English, with special refer- 
ence to the place of research in such training. An account of this confer- 
ence is published elsewhere in this issue of the College Edition of the 
Journal, 
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CONFERENCE ON PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM 


Recent developments in the journalism field were discussed under the 
chairmanship of Anne Lane Savidge, of Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, at the conference on journalism. The first speaker was Mary 
Perkins, of the Jesup Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, whose paper is 
summarized below. Both her paper and that of Miss Abigail O’Leary, of 
the Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on “The Place of the 
Magazine in the Publication Program” (which will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of the English Journal) illustrated effectively the importance 
of journalism in the English curriculum. The paper of Miss Helen E. 
Blaisdell, of South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, summarized 
recent trends in methods in teaching high-school journalism. 


USE OF THE NEWSPAPER IN MOTIVATING CREATIVE WRITING 


MARY L. PERKINS 
Jesup Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 


While it is true that long stories, poems, essays, and plays have no place in 
high-school newspapers, and that, therefore, the ideal publication program 
includes both paper and magazine, it is absurd to suppose that a newspaper is 
devoid of creative writing opportunities. 

Creative writing is not necessarily something amazing, breath-taking, pos- 
sible only for enormously gifted pupils and teachers. The creative spirit is the 
age-old desire of the individual to make an arrangement of something in life 
after a pattern of his own. In writing for a newspaper, this is simply the pro- 
duction of bits of narration, description, exposition and argument, reviews, 
interviews, short poems, familiar essays, or “columns’—even head!lines—in 
such a skilful, delightful, and unhackneyed way that the paper achieves real 
individuality and a literary tone. 

Everything in a newspaper lends itself to the development of skill in written 
composition. Even the speed in writing necessitated by weekly or bi-weekly 
publication makes for stimulation of creative effort. Dr. Johnson said, accord- 
ing to Boswell: “If aman is accustomed to compose slowly, and with difficulty, 
upon all occasions, there is danger that he may not compose at all.” 

When pupils submit material which falls below the standard of the paper, 
there is brought home to them in the most forceful way the truth that creative- 
ness, to be effective, must be disciplined. 

The feature story, used freely in superior papers, is, at its best, as Professor 
Harrington puts it, “a little news-drama, with a cast of characters and a domi- 
nant literary tone.” If it eschews fanciful “humorous” trivialities, and confines 
itself to keen observations of human nature, set down with honesty, simplicity, 
and restraint, it may be a highly artistic form of composition. 
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Editorial preachments filled with clichés about supporting the team, “having 
that old school spirit,’ and keeping the halls clean have given place to thought- 
ful comments on world events, such as the recent deaths of Edison and Sir 
Thomas Lipton, the Chinese-Japanese dispute, the economic situation, and 
disarmament; to expressions of opinion on school policies, and such city issues 
as affect the school. Increasingly in editorial columns are appearing short fa- 
miliar essays the writing of which might be a feather in the cap of any adult. 

The interview also lends itself to creative writing. To talk, say, with Gilbert 
Chesterton or Sinclair Lewis or Admiral Byrd or J. B. Priestley, as our young 
reporters did last year, and to write up the experience with judgment, accuracy, 
straightforwardness, vigor, and vividness—this is more a test of writing ability, 
and certainly more fun, than it is to write the time-honored character sketches 
of Polonius or Tom Tulliver or Mr. Micawber. 

Many large newspapers have, as regular editorial page features, book re- 
views, play reviews, and poetry. Some run even continued stories. 

Small papers, which cannot manage these in every issue, and large papers, 
which have more excellent literary material each week than they can print, 
resort from one to four times a year to an enlarged literary edition, devoting 
extra pages to stories, poems, essays, and plays. 

Many excellent anthologies have been issued by classes in creative writing, 
but much of their best work gained first publicity in the school paper. This 
poetry-column verse in many school newspapers throughout the United States 
is of a high order. 


MopERN METHODS OF TEACHING HIGH-SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


HELEN E. BLAISDELL 
South High School, Minneapolis 


Journalism has justified its recognition in the high-school English curriculum 
by embracing the major objectives of the English course and adding the social 
and economic emphasis not ordinarily found in the other subjects of the English 
curriculum. Units of subject matter in journalism are ordinarily presented in 
socially significant situations and consequently supply the vitality and purpose- 
fulness needful in effective English composition. Journalism takes into account 
the individual differences of children, encourages the creative urge, emphasizes 
the principle of pupil activity, provides the satisfaction necessary for spon- 
taneity, tends to release the student from provincial attitudes, and provides a 
high type of motivation for diagnostic, remedial, and drill activities in the class- 
room. Through its national organization journalism has succeeded in extending 
the range of the pupil’s interest beyond the local environment. The present in- 
fluential position of journalism in the high school is directly attributable to its 
natural advantages in linguistic and literary training. 
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SATURDAY MORNING SECTION MEETINGS 


COLLEGE SECTION 





The college group, presided over by Professor O. J. Campbell, of the 
University of Michigan, discussed the topic, “Should the Course in Fresh- 
man Composition Be Abolished?” Professor Warner Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Professor Alvin C. Eurich, of the University of 
Minnesota, presented opposite sides of this question. An account of their 
papers and the discussion that followed will appear in a succeeding issue 
of the College edition of the English Journal. 


rTEACHERS COLLEGE SECTION 


Anthonette Durant, of the State Teachers College, Platteville, Wis- 
consin, called the meeting to order. E. G. Doudna, director of teacher- | 
training, Madison, Wisconsin, gave the first contribution on the topic, 
“Reconstruction of Courses in English in Teachers Colleges,” with his 
paper on “The Professionalization of English.” Miss Ida A. Jewett, of 
Teachers College, proposed “Criteria for Selecting the Subject Matter of 
Courses in English.” Another problem of the curriculum, “Providing a 
Cultural Background for the Teacher in Training,’ was treated in a re- 
port by Professor Walter Barnes, of New York University. Both Miss 
Jewett’s and Mr. Barnes’s papers will appear in succeeding English Jour- 
nals. Mr. Doudna’s paper, since it relates chiefly to the training of ele- 
mentary teachers, is only summarized here. 


THE PROFESSIONALIZATION OF ENGLISH 


EDGAR C. DOUDNA 


Director of Teacher-Training, Madison, Wisconsin 


The successful professionalization of English in teachers colleges depends 
upon an adequate program of training in the cultural, technical, and professional 
language needs of students. No one disputes the argument that teachers should 
have the attainments in English common to all educated persons. There is con- 
siderable doubt that the conventional course in Freshman English provides this 
training, if one is to judge by the results achieved. Many teachers colleges have 
arranged a “companionate marriage” between the cultural and the technical 
aspects of language instruction and have been fairly successful in providing 
training in the teaching of language and literature. A third consideration, and 
perhaps the most important, is specific training in the kind of expression de- 
manded by the specialized duties of the teacher, many of which depend for their 
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successful performance upon the teacher’s skill in expression. This training, 
hitherto given only incidentally, should be provided consciously and systemat- 
ically. 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 

‘“‘New Approaches to Old Classics,”’ by Miss Hazel B. Poole, of West 
Side High School, Newark, New Jersey, was the first paper presented at 
the senior high school meeting, which discussed “Improved Methods of 
Teaching,” under the leadership of Harry E. Coblentz, principal of 
South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Miss Mildred 
Wright, of Evanston High School, Evanston, Illinois, offered some “‘Sug- 
gestions for Creative Writing,” which will be published later. Mr. Mau- 
rice W. Moe, of West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, com- 
pleted the program with his treatment of composition in the report, “‘Self- 
revelation as a Composition Objective.’”’ Miss Poole and Mr. Moe have 
furnished the following summaries: 


NEw APPROACHES TO OLD CLASSICS 


HAZEL B. POOLE 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

The four experiments described have been used in a city high school con- 
taining many pupils of foreign parentage, with moderate ability. 

The first is the retelling of outstanding incidents from /vanhoe in ballad 
form, one ballad being started by the class group working together under the 
teacher’s direction, and others being written later by individual students. 

A second experiment with Jvanhoe, following the account of the burning of 
Torquilstone, is a vivid narrative-descriptive theme portraying the rescue of 
helpless persons from a conflagration in a modern apartment-house. Work on 
this theme is preceded by vocabulary drill on words describing light, sound, and 
motion. 

A more mature theme, following the study of Raveloe’s hostility to Silas 
Marner, is an interpretative description of the appearance and actions of a 
tramp or gypsy woman, in words deliberately chosen to arouse only distrust and 
contempt in the beholder. A vocabulary drill helps to rule out, for the purpose 
of this sketch, all terms suggesting other attitudes. 

The fourth experiment (previously described in the English Journal) com- 
bines the study of Milton with an introduction to modern poetry. At the top 
of each page in a loose-leaf notebook a single line of “L’Allegro” or “Il Pen- 
seroso” is used as the text for an entire modern poem on the same subject copied 
below. Both lines and poems are chosen by the pupil himself. Illustrations cut 
from magazines are encouraged but not required. 
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SEEKING FOR SELF-REVELATION IN COMPOSITIONS 


MAURICE W. MOE 
West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Themes may be judged not only for thought and mechanics but for artistic 
self-revelation. A star stamped on self-revealing themes is a powerful incentive 
to make this one of the main goals of student themes and to learn the factors of 
self-revelation. 


1. Mere enumeration of one’s qualities or likes is not to | 


be starred unless 
other elements present confirm by implication. ‘The most artistic self-revela- 
tion is indirect or implied. It may be unconscious or only dimly sensed, yet be 
artistic. 

2. The revelation must be of character-qualities a writer is to some extent 
willing to confess or reveal. Blundering betrayal of unsuspected character de- 
fects merits no award. A good theme may reveal excessive timidity, but not, 
through shallow logic, the crass stupidity or conceit of the writer 

3. Almost any student theme-topic may give some glimpse of the writer’s 
personality, but it is not to be expected in conspicuous amounts, and the star 
may well be awarded, at first, for even microscopic traces. Read star themes 
aloud, thus keeping students aware of this goal and furnishing them example 
and precept. 

4. Such a policy demands much and frequent writing, therefore increases 
the theme-load of the teacher and makes necessary continuous fertile sugges- 
tions for live personal topics. But the harvest is worth the effort, especially as 
it reaches down to the lowest quartile of the class and encourages the most 
worthy object for which any piece of written work can be produced. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Mr. Merrill Bishop, director of English in the junior high schools of 
San Antonio, Texas, opened the session with his paper on ‘The Oppor- 
tunity of the English Opportunity Teacher,” which will be published soon 
in this magazine. The problem of “Organizing Junior High School Liter- 
ature’ was next treated by Miss A. Laura McGregor, of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Rochester, New York. Dr. Roy I. Johnson, of the 
St. Louis, Missouri, schools, set forth the educational principles involved 
in the use of the “Functional Centers of Expression.” Dr. Johnson’s 
paper will appear in a succeeding issue of the Journal. The reports were 
followed by a series of questions from the audience and ready answers 
from the speakers. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SECTION 


Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Detroit Teachers College and editor of the 
Elementary English Review, had charge of the meeting. The program, 
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which will be more completely reported in the Elementary English Re- 
view, consisted of reports by educators of wide reputation. Miss Mc- 
Broom, of the University of Iowa, discussed “The Elementary School and 
Poor English’’; Dean Gray, of the University of Chicago, “Fundamentals 
in Silent Reading’; and Mr. Carleton Washburne, superintendent of 
the Winnetka, Illinois, schools, ‘‘Individualization of Instruction in Eng- 
lish.” 


BUSINESS 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Council was held on Friday after- 
noon at four-thirty. This meeting, like that of the stockholders of a cor- 
poration, has two principal functions: the election of directors, and pass- 
ing upon amendments to the constitution. 

Incidentally it hears the annual report of the secretary, which this year 
showed that last April the total enrolment reached the highest point in 
Council history, and that this fall the renewals and new memberships are 
falling only about 8 per cent behind last year’s record. The new list of 
Books for Home Reading has sold well into the third impression of 60,000, 
and even at the low price is beginning to fill up the treasury. A parallel 
list for grades 7—9 is ready for the printer, and bids are being secured. 

The Business Meeting is also traditionally the occasion for inviting 
the next convention. This year Southern would-be hosts were more 
numerous than ever before. The decision, according to our constitution, 
lies with the new Executive Committee. (So many cities had strong claims 
that the Executive Committee, meeting Saturday afternoon, could not 
reach a decision, and left the matter to be settled by mail after the New 
Year.) 

The constitution was amended upon motion of past-president Rewey 
Belle Inglis to make the editors of the official organs of the Council di- 
rectors ex officio. They have heretofore always been included among the 
eighteen directors-at-large. 

Notice was given that next November the following amendments will 
be presented for adoption: 

1. Life membership in the National Council of Teachers of English, 
with choice of subscription to the Elementary English Review or to either 
editions of the English Journal, shall be available to teachers of English 
upon the payment of a fee of $50.00. Life membership fees are to be 
placed in a fund, only the interest of which is to be expended. 
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2. A Nominating Committee to propose officers for the ensuing year 
shall be appointed by the president prior to the meeting of the Board of 
Directors on Thanksgiving evening and said committee so appointed shall 
report their nominees at the meeting of the Board on Thanksgiving eve- 
ning. 

The following resolutions presented by the Committee on Resolutions 
were unanimously and enthusiastically adopted, but some further para- 
graphs concerning forest conservation were rejected as outside the scope 
of Council activities. 

WHEREAS, the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English is drawing to a close; and 

WHEREAS, such a meeting could not have been achieved without competent 
and inspiring leadership and faithful, untiring co-operation in the work of plan- 
ning, of administration, and of organization, for the gathering together and min- 
stry to the comfort and edification of the convention guests, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that this assemblage hereby expresses its sincere 
thanks to President Rollo L. Lyman and his administration for the inspiring 
program presented, and for the forward-looking plans for improving the teach- 
ing of English in the schools of America; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Council extends its hearty thanks to the 
general chairman, George E. Teter, his chairmen, and each and every member 
of the local committees who have, by their splendid co-operation, insured the 


unquestioned success of this convention. 


Professor Walter Barnes, as spokesman for the Nominating Commit- 
tee, proposed that the following be elected directors for a term of three 
years: Maude McBroom, University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa; Ruth 
Barnes, State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; Mrs. Luella B. 
Cook, Washburn High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Irvin C. Poley, 
Friends School, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; C. C. Fries, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; R. I. Johnson, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Some one called attention to the vacation of two directorships expiring 
in 1934 through the constitutional amendment making Mr. Certain and 
Mr. Hatfield directors ex officio. Walter Barnes and R. L. Lyman were 
nominated from the floor to fill these vacancies. By viva voce vote the 
secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the meeting for these eight 
candidates. 

Adjournment followed immediately. 
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BoarD OF Drrectors’ MEETINGS 


The three sessions of the Board totaled about eight hours, but only a 
few actions of general interest are reported here. Minutes of the Board 
will be mimeographed for distribution to its members and will be sent to 
anyone else who particularly wants them. 

The Board interpreted the section of the constitution allowing local 
associations to become collective members of the Council and to name di- 
rectors to cover also national associations of kindred but specialized in- 
terests, and admitted to collective membership the National Association 
of Journalism Teachers and Advisers. 

The Leonard monograph, probably to be called Current Practices in 
Usage and Punctuation, was adopted as the next publication after the 
Leisure Reading, Grades 7—9, which is now in press. 

Nominating committees now and hereafter were requested so to choose 
nominees that each of the three levels—elementary, secondary, college— 
shall never be represented by less than three nor more than eight directors- 
at-large. 

Reversing the action of last year, the Board authorized (not directed) 
the Executive Committee to charge a convention fee not to exceed one 
doilar in 1932. 

A committee of veteran directors, under the able leadership of Dr. 
T. W. Gosling, reported the first systematic organization of Council sec- 
tions. Under its plan adopted by the Board, the president will appoint 
at the Thanksgiving afternoon meeting of the Board three representa- 
tives of each section to serve for one year as a steering committee for that 
section. Their principal duty will be to choose a secretary and a chairman 
who shall with the co-operation and approval of the president of the 
Council make and preside over the next year’s program. 

The new officers, proposed by the Nominating Committee and elected 
viva voce, are Stella S. Center, Walton High School, New York City, 
president; O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
first vice-president; Frances R. Dearborn, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, second vice-president; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chi- 
cago Normal College, Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Ward H. Green, Di- 
rector of English, City School System, Tulsa, auditor. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


COLLEGE POETRY SOCIETY IN AMERICA 

Grinnell College was the originating chapter in the new organization 
called the College Poetry Society of America, the object of which is to en- 
courage the creation and appreciation of poetry in American universities 
and colleges. Fourteen famous poets are its sponsors, among whom are 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Harriet Monroe, Witter Bynner, William Ellery 
Leonard, and Carl Sandburg. Robert Hillyer, of Harvard, is president this 
year; Anne Winslow, Box 404, Grinnell, Iowa, is secretary. 





NATIONAL COMPETITIVE ORGANIZATIONS MERGE 

Scholastic, a national high-school magazine, and Quill and Scroll, a na- 
tional publication of journalism, recently announced the merger of their 
annual literary contest. The competition is to be known as the Scholastic 
and National High School Award. Six scholarships in visual arts and 
crafts, the Witter Bynner Poetry Prize, various prizes in short story and 
essay, and special awards for dramatics are being offered by the new or- 
ganization. All literary entries should go to the Scholastic Awards, 155 
East Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 





COLLEGE ENROLMENTS INCREASE 


Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore College, reports in his article, 
“Statistics of Registration in American Universities and Colleges in 1931,” 
which appeared in School and Society Saturday, December 12, 1931, that 
collegiate attendance in 1931, in spite of adverse economic conditions, 
more than maintained the previous highest enrolment record (that of 
1930), according to reports received from 444 approved universities and 
colleges. The increase is reported to be about six-tenths of one per cent— 
a total of 599,124 full-time students, or 3,721 more than the preceding 
year. Although this increase is smaller than that noted in earlier years, it 
represents a total enrolment nearly 12 per cent higher than the prosperous 
period five years ago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FOR THE GEORGE WASHINGTON PROGRAM 

The National Education Association Journal for December, 1931, re- 
ports (page 336) that the United States George Washington Bi-Centen- 
nial Commission has prepared study materials intended especially for 
English teachers. The materials include booklets about George Wash- 
ington prepared under the direction of Professor Albert C. Hart, of Har- 
vard, the historian of the commission, and a series of forty-eight programs 
and papers particularly suitable for essay and debate material and repre- 
sentative specimens of popular and semiclassical music associated with 
Washington. The article also includes a list of references to biographical 
material on Washington. 


THE PERIODICALS 

“Pathology in Contemporary Literature.”’ By V. F. Calverton. The 
Thinker, December, 1931. The condition of chaos which resulted from 
the crumbling of nineteenth-century civilization and the disillusionment 
brought on by the World War are responsible for the pathological tenden- 
cies that have become so pronounced in contemporary literature. The so- 
cial aspiration that formerly protested against the world engaged in 
enterprises of national rivalry and ruthless materialism, economic injus- 
tice, and social hypocrisy has disappeared in a new cynicism that thinks 
everything is chaotic, nothing is worth fighting for, and life promises us 
little guidance in individual escape and rationalization. In England this 
new mentality finds expression in the work of Miles Malleson, Ashley 
Dukes, Richard Aldington, and Anthony Dell; in France, Romains and 
Lenormand. 

The consequence has been that art has become farther and farther re- 
moved from the masses and has been robbed of any social meaning. James 
Joyce’s novels Ulysses and Work in Progress again reveal the pathologi- 
cal characteristics of this literature. The uncommunicative character of 
his poetry represents a verbal collapse. The method of expression which 
Joyce and his confréres have exploited is closer akin to the world of in- 
sanity than to that of sanity, for the aim of art is not to lose the individual 
but to find him, and the individual artist can find himself only in terms 
of the social world which has given meaning to his mind and purpose to 
his art. Eugene O’Neill’s excursions into the psychic frontiers of person- 
ality have resulted only in a kind of magnificent confusion which he per- 
sistently but unsuccessfully endeavors to escape. Unlike Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, these writers are losing sight of the values which reveal the 
relations between personality and civilization. The tragedies of Robinson 
Jeffers likewise are pathological because they exalt perversion over intel- 
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lect. Never has such desperately dooming poetry been written in this cen- 
tury; never such mad, crucifying verse. This pathology of decay is less 
astonishing than an escape from it in our collapsing civilization would be. 
The bourgeois world is the one in which our contemporary artists were 
born; and, finding its faith turned into a fiction, its so-called “‘truths” ex- 
posed as vicious lies, and unsuccessfully exploring every emotion, every 
idea, in an attempt to find new strength, they have been obliged to release 








the instinctual energies of primeval man, improvising new weapons of psy- 


choanalysis and exploiting every possible perversion. | 

“Correlation between Various English Abilities and Intelligence.” By 
K. C. Garrison and Curtis Ivens. Peabody Journal of Education, Septem- 
ber, 1931. In a study of various English abilities among 122 rural high- 
school seniors and their relation to intelligence it was found that the cor- 
relation between intelligence and vocabulary was .62; between intelligence 
and reading, .40; between intelligence and English forms, .63; intelligence 
and composition ability, .60. The high correlation between intelligence 
and vocabulary confirms the conclusions made by Lyman in his summary. 

There was rather low correlation between reading and English forms and 

between composition ability and English forms, the percentages being .43 

and .48 respectively. The conclusion would seem to be that methods for 
developing ability in English forms must depend upon intelligence plus 

factors other than mere reading, vocabulary, or composition ability. Also, 
composition ability must be developed in a manner other than through 

the development of vocabulary and English forms. 

“Books Which Children Like to See Pictured.” By Richard Dale. Ed 
ucational Research Bulletin, November 11, 1931. In an effort to secure 
evidence concerning the books or stories which children would like to see 
filmed, the Federation of Mothers’ Clubs in Cincinnati and vicinity in co- 
operation with the public school system of that city ask the children of 
the schools to indicate their choices and found that the following books 
were indicated on the anonymous questionnaire by at least twenty-five 
high-school pupils: A// Quiet on the Western Front, Anne of Green Ga- 


bles, Ben Hur, The Call of the Wild, Count of Monte Cristo, The Crisis, 
David Copperfield, The Gentleman from Indiana, Girl of the Limberlost, 
Ivanhoe, Kidnapped, Lady of the Lake, Little Women, Lorna Doone, An 
Old-fashioned Girl, Richard Carvel, Seventeen, Prince and the Pauper, 
Short Skirts, The Tale of Two Cities, Tarzan of the Apes, Tom Sawyer, 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Treasure Island, Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, and White Fang. A few of these books possess apparently 
an exclusive appeal to boys or girls, and at least one of them would not 
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meet with the universal approval of parents. The majority, however, seem 
to be entirely satisfactory box-office material. 


“What Shall We Use fora Theme?” The Scholastic Editor, November, 
1931. The theme of the student yearbook should be flexible and allow for 
logical association with the various sections of the annual. The following 
are some themes that would seem to be promising: ‘‘Your Town or City 
Fifty Years Ago”; “The School of the Future’; the period theme 
““Middlewest,” “Prairie Schooners,”’ “Log Cabins,” “‘Early Settlers,” “‘Co- 
lonial Days,” “The Southwest,” “Aborigines,” “Incas,” etc.—wherever 
possible, from the educational standpoint; industries, education, aviation, 
the faculty, radio, noted Americans, geographical theme, the community 
(including such organizations as the Lions, Kiwanis, Elks), mythology, 
travel, opera themes, science, world-events, biographies (the “Life of 
Thomas Edison” might be an appropriate theme), transportation, Holly- 
wood, printing and journalism, a religious theme, a literary theme, archi- 
tectural theme, a musical theme, and Americanization themes introducing 
the melting-pot idea if this is appropriate in any given community. 





“Influence of the Assignment on Learning.” By David H. Briggs and 
A. M. Jordan. Journal of Educational Psychology, December, 1931. Five 
methods of making the assignment were tested in thirty groups of pupils 
in Durham and Raleigh, North Carolina, schools. The results indicate that 
careful teaching of the meaning of the more difficult words stands out as 
one good way to make an assignment. Another method almost as effective 
is development of the background for understanding the material to be 
studied. 


“The Relative Influence of Visual and Auditory Factors in Spelling 
Ability.” By George W. Hartmann. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
December, 1931. This study was undertaken to determine whether spell- 
ing ability is more closely associated with those reactions mediated by the 
ear or with those involving the eye. A test consisting of fifty selected words 
appearing in both the Thorndike and the Horn Wordbooks was admin- 
istered to 636 college students. Sixty-three of these selected from the mid- 
dle and both tails of the distribution were chosen for intensive study. 
They were given tests measuring the perceptual span for meaningful ma- 
terial, visual recognition, silent-reading ability, hidden-word identifica- 
tion, the letter-digit substitution (homemade), auditory memory span for 
digit, pronunciation, and auditory recognition. 

Statistical treatment of the results shows that the visual tests as a whole 
did not discriminate among the group any better than the auditory tests, 
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and vice versa, but that one visual test, that of immediate memory span 
for meaningful visual stimuli showed a high correlation with the spelling 
criterion and served effectively to segregate the three classes of ability. 
One may conclude that while the best way to determine spelling talent is 
still the sample or scale method, it would seem possible to use the mean- 
ingful perceptual span technique as an alternative, since this has the ad- 
vantage of brevity. 


“A Fundamental Approach to Integration.” By Thomas Hopkins. 
School Executives Magazine, December, 1931. 

In the American school system integration is sought by those opportu- 
nistic methods which have been demonstrated as ineffective in business 
and social life, and education has become the victim of internal and ex- 
ternal pressure of individuals interested in promoting materials, subjects, 
or methods for ends quite apart from the needs and experiences of chil- 
dren. Our social life is changing rapidly and the problems confronting 
youths and adults are new and unforeseen. The school system continues 
to maintain the status quo or to content itself with a complete lack of in- 
tegration. 

The isolation of a definite purpose for American education is to be 
achieved through careful analysis of existing conditions and trends in the 
social life and an analysis of the functions of education in the emerging 
social order. The individual to be educated must be studied and the whole 
school program interpreted on the basis of fundamental values in human 
living sufficiently potent to release the energies of men. Such planning 
will be opposed by educators who hold that our standards are to be de- 
rived from a study of current practices and by others who doubt either the 
possibility of securing unanimity or of finding sufficient courage to carry 
on the new aims. On the other hand, there are hopeful signs in the growth 
of the progressive education movement and in the growing number of 
those forward-looking students of American society who are insisting that 
the existing economic order will be considerably modified within the next 
quarter of a century. 


“A Summer Journey Through Bookland: A Library Project in the 
Warwick, New York, Public School.” By Edith S. Polgreen. Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, December, 1931. A new kind of read- 
ing contest for children of the middle grades and junior high school was 
conducted by the school librarian in an effort to counteract the decline in 
amount of reading done by children in the summer time. The rules for 
their “travel contest,” as the plan was called, provided that the children 
should read twenty books, each dealing with some different country. The 
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book was to be described in a brief report and represented on an outline 
map of the world by a dot indicating the approximate location of the set- 
ting of the story. The report and the map were to be accompanied by a 
story of the entire journey and brought together in a single booklet. The 
children entered with much enthusiasm into the contest, but only a small 
percentage completed the booklet. In a succeeding contest the reading 
requirement will probably be reduced and more suggestions for suitable 
books will be given. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Rollo L. Lyman (Ph.D. University of Chicago) is professor of the 
teaching of English at the University of Chicago and author of a number 
of educational works, among which perhaps the best known are A History 
of Grammar Teaching in American Schools before 1850, The Mind at 
W ork, and the valuable Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, 
Composition, and Literature. Professor Lyman’s article in this issue of 
the English Journal was the text of his address before the November con- 
vention of the National Council of Teachers of English, of which he was 
president during the year 1931. 

Mary Austin, who deals in this issue of the Journal with the subject of 
“Regionalism in American Fiction,” is herself one of America’s outstand- 
ing writers of regional literature. She has given special attention to the 
West, the various Indian regions, and to the Spanish region. The Basket 
Maker deals with the desert region of California; the Trail Book with the 
prehistoric regions of North America; the Arrow Maker, with the South- 
western desert; Journey’s Ending, with the borderland of the Southwest; 
Isidro, with the Spanish California background; and Starry Adventure, 
with the New Mexican background. 

James Fleming Hosic (Ph.D. Columbia University) is professor of ed- 
ucation at Teachers College, Columbia, in charge of extramural courses, 
and secretary of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, and editor of Educational Method. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared the now famous report on “Reorganization of Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools,” and is author of a number of texts in the field 
of English. He has been active in the movement to liberalize the College 
Entrance Requirements in English. Dr. Hosic was the founder of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English and editor of the English Journal 
during the first ten years of its existence. 

Howard Mumford Jones, well-known critic and author, is professor of 
literature in the University of Michigan. He has been successively profes- 
sor of English at the University of Texas and the University of North 
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Carolina. Among his published works are A Little Book of Local Verse, 
Gargoyles, a play, The Shadow, and The King in Hamlet. 

Gladys L. Persons (A.B. Cornell College; A.M. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia) is a teacher of English in the Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City. 

August H. Mason (A.B. Ohio Wesleyan; docteur de l’université, Uni- 
versity of Paris) is professor of English in Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. His verse has appeared in the Sewanee Review, the Literary 
Digest, Poetry World, and the English Journal. 


COLLEGE EDITION 

Walter Barnes is associate professor of English at New York Univer- 
sity and editor of the West Virginia Schools Journal and the West Virginia 
Review. Among his publications are the well-known Study in Grammar, 
summarized in Charters’ Curriculum Construction, New Democracy tn 
the Teaching of English, a recent school edition of Paine’s A Boy’s Life of 
Mark Twain, and a new high-school text called English for American 
High Schools. 

Guy Linton Diffenbaugh (M.A. Harvard College; Ph.D. University of 
Illinois) is professor of English at the Florida College for Women. He has 
taught at the state universities of Maine, Minnesota, and Illinois, and has 
written for the Sewanee Review, the Educational Review, and the Phil- 
ological Quarterly, as well as this magazine. 

Alvin C. Eurich is assistant director of educational research and assist- 
ant professor of educational psychology at the University of Minnesota. 
His article in this issue of the English Journal gives the results of his in- 
vestigations in the English department of that institution. 

H. Carter Davidson (A.B. Harvard University; A.M. University of 
Louisville; Ph.D. University of Chicago) formerly assistant professor of 
English and head of the division of public speaking at the University 
of Idaho and later a member of the English department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is now a member of the faculty of Carleton College. He 
is a frequent contributor to the English Journal. 





RADIO TALKS ABOUT COUNCIL 


The activities of the National Council of Teachers of English will be 
discussed in a series of four radio talks over station WOR (Newark, New 
Jersey) at 4:15 on Tuesday, February 16 and 23, and March 1 and 8. 
The speakers will be announced later over that station. 
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PROGRESS IN ENGLISH? 


In this age of overelaboration in the format of the textbook, the teacher 
of English takes up a modestly bound volume with a feeling of relief and, 
moreover, with the firm conviction that the authors have concentrated 
their entire powers upon the selection and the presentation of material. 

By calling their ninth-grade text Progress in English, A. Mortimer 
Clark and Jaxon Knox have sounded the keynote of their work. Both con- 
tent and method are carefully devised to bridge the gap between elemen- 
tary school and high school and to progress inductively through one year’s 
work in oral and written expression. 

Confining their content to the simpler and more practical principles of 
grammar and composition, the authors have been successful in producing 
in one small volume an adequate amount of informational material and a 
wealth of stimulating and constructive exercises that call for varied and 
gradually more difficult performance. The grammar taught is functional, 
not technical. At every step ample opportunity is afforded the student to 
put into practice, in both oral and written expression, the principles which 
he has learned. 

But the chief virtue of the book consists not so much in its rules and 
exercises as in its flexibility. To meet the varying needs of successive 
classes, the book is divided into complete chapter units rather than into 
lessons. This unit plan of organization permits the teacher to vary the 
order of study or to choose from the book only those elements of instruc- 
tion necessary to the individual needs of his class. Undoubtedly, the 
authors of Progress in English have made available to the high schools a 
textbook that is far and away superior to those that adhere to the con- 
ventional mode. 

PAULINE WARNER 


Datias HicH SCHOOLS 


* Progress in English. By A. Mortimer Clark and Jaxon Knox. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1931. Pp. 466. 
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THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 

The Teaching of High School English, by Virginia J. Craig, head of 
the English department in the Southwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, is of definite value to the instructor in methods of teaching English 
and to the beginning teacher. 

The teacher of methods will note with satisfaction that Miss Craig 
emphasizes almost equally the teaching of written composition, oral com- 
position, and literature. In addition, she discusses such subjects as the 
course of study, training for correctness in speech and writing, vocabulary 
work, and testing. Projects to be undertaken by members of the methods 
class and frequent footnote references to magazines and to books pertain- 
ing to the topic under discussion are other points that seem particularly 
useful. 

The beginning teacher will find very valuable specific suggestions: 
Carefully worked out lesson plans, projects of different types, suggested 
topics for oral and written composition, ways of teaching literature, stand- 
ards for judging literature, and methods of testing. Not least helpful are 
the discussions of such matters as classroom seating, conservation of class 
time, points in discipline, professional reading, and professional ethics. 

Very little is given in the text in regard to the management of extra- 
curricular activities, an important phase of the work of the young high- 
school teacher of English. 

Neither ultra-progressive nor unduly conservative, Miss Craig main- 
tains a nice balance between formal and liberal methods of teaching. Her 
book will appeal particularly to the teacher who is inclined to use the 
procedure of the past as a foundation for the practices of the present. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON DorotHy DAKIN 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Job. By Joseph Roth. Viking. 

Mendel Singer, a poor Russian Jew, is raised by his great faith to a sublime dignity. 
When his burden is greater than he can bear he turns from his God, but when a mi- 
raculous operation restores his cruelly crippled son his faith again envelops him. His 

* The Teaching of High School English. By Virginia J. Craig. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, 1930. 
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tender kindness as a struggling father of an unfortunate family, his adaptability when 
he becomes a New Yorker, and the simplicity with which he accepts both sorrow and 
good fortune make him an unforgettable figure. 


The House of Connelly. And Two Other Plays. By Paul Green. Samuel French. 


Will Connelly is the son of a decadent family of Southern aristocrats living with 
Northern sisters in their crumbling old mansion. When a tenant girl rouses his latent 
ambitions the culture of the old South clashes with the bourgeoisie of the new. There 
is a haunting background of old misdeeds and of evils unresisted by men otherwise of 
fine caliber. 

“Potter’s Field” depicts the superstitions, the sufferings, and the ignorance of the 
poverty-stricken negro of the South. “Tread the Green Grass” is different in subject 
and form—weird and cruel. 


My Father, Mark Twain. By Clara Clemens. Harpers. 


Letters previously unpublished, family photographs, conversations, and anecdotes 
give this volume a very personal quality. Irascible Twain emerges an adoring hus- 
band, a comradely father, and a mirth-giving lecturer, although in this picture a bit 
shadowy and ill-balanced. A much admired mother has a small share of the book’s 
attention, while the author-daughter’s experiences are emphasized. 


Can Europe Keep the Peace? By Frank H. Simonds. Harpers. 

The democratic dogma of political self-determination when applied in 1919 to Eu- 
rope’s racially confused map necessarily left many restless minorities. Moreover, it 
drew national lines across established economic units. This thesis is used to explain 
the different financial and military policies of the chief European states. 


As You Desire Me. By Pirandello. Dutton. 


During the World War the villa of Bruno is ransacked and the lovely young wife, 
“Cia,” is carried off. Ten years later a friend thinks he finds Cia in the person of a 
Viennese dancer, mistress of writer Carl Salter. Induced to return (?) to Bruno and 
his relatives, she models her personality to fit the portrait of Cia still on the wall. In 
revenge Salter produces a demented lady who he insists is Cia. The problem of the 
play is the reality of personality. 


Four Handsome Negresses. By R. H. Baptist. Cape & Smith. 

An ancient Portuguese chronicle tells of four negresses kidnapped from the African 
coast with the idea of Christianizing them and setting them ashore again that they 
might spread the story of the Cross—and promote trade. Out of this episode the au- 
thor weaves a vivid tale of suffering African womanhood, with a sad contrast between 
the morals of the whites and those oi a simple, dignified, primitive tribe. 


Sheridan: A Military Narrative. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Houghton Mifflin. 

In this biography of the impetuous Civil War general, Mr. Hergesheimer has 
chosen to utilize rather more material than he can successfully illuminate. The sup- 
porting details seem inadequate for any interpretation of the campaigns in which 
Sheridan engaged; as a portrait of a man the study is obscured by the dreary record- 
ing of incidents made significant only as chronology. Here is nothing that recalls the 
brilliance of Linda Condon, Java Head, or Cytherea. 
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The Letters of Robert Burns. Two vols. Edited by J. DeLancey Ferguson. 

Oxford University Press. 

More than seven hundred of the letters which are practically the only source of 
our knowledge of the life and character of Burns. The present large collection of 
letters, many of them edited from the original manuscript and printed for the first 
time, require the revision of the original criticisms leveled at Burns as a letterwriter 
by reviewers of Cromek’s Reliques of Robert Burns who charged that the letters were 
vague, declamatory, elaborate, and showy. The inclusion of more letters restores the 
essential sincerity of Burns’s character to the portrait we have derived from his 


correspondence. 


Singing Cowboy. By Margaret Larkin and Helen Black. Knopf. 

This book of songs from the range reveals the West in many moods. Miss Larkin 
has captured the primitive melodies of the work songs, love songs, dance tunes, dirges, 
ditties, hymns, and ballads of the cow country. “Jesse James,” “Home on the Range,” 
“Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie,” and “The Cowboy’s Lament” are among the 
familiar songs, but there are many more in the collection. 






English Summer. By Cornelia Stratton Parker. Liveright. 

An extraordinary volume of descriptions of landscapes and historic structures in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. These stories of the wanderings of a care-free pair of 
travelers among the old-world estates, inns, and abbeys make uncommonly successful 
travel tales. 


Book of Camps and Trails. By Zane Grey. Harper. 

A nicely illustrated account of the author’s hunting trips in Arizona. He has a 
keen perception of the beautiful scenery, is observant and thrilled by the chase, yet in 
his calmer moments distressed by the cruelty of the sport. He discusses the psychology 
of the hunter and says the lust to kill is a return to the primitive. 


Tolstoy. Edited by René Fullop-Miller. Dial Press. 

Not a biography, as the title might suggest, but materials which biographers will 
wish to use: fragments of plays and stories, some of them preliminary sketches of 
famous works; a great variety of letters written by Tolstoy at different periods of his 
life; and reminiscences by relatives and friends of the master. Authorized by the 
Tolstoy family, this volume is not a “debunking” performance, but it reveals human 
imperfections in the great man as well as god-like vision and patience. 


The Selected Poems of William Vaughan Moody. Edited by Robert Mors 

Lovett. Houghton Mifflin. 

Moody’s best-loved poems, including “Good Friday Night,” “A Prairie Ride,” a 
passage from the second act of a “Girl’s Voice,” and one from the third act of “‘Pro- 
metheus,” and such songs from the Masque of Judgment as “The Scourge of the 
Wrath of God,” and Raphael’s Speech. Lovett bases the biographical passages of the 
Introduction largely upon personal recollections, the introduction to John Matthews 
Manley’s two-volume edition of Moody’s poems, and Daniel Gregory Mason’s volume 
of letters. 
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FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Practical English Projects for the High School. By Helen R. Davis. Isaac Pit- 
man. 

This account of ten projects in English demonstrates the possibility of liberalizing 
classroom procedure even when the teaching load is heavy and the equipment limited. 
The ten projects deal with such topics as the writing of autobiography, the study of 
the dictionary and of dictionary usage, the combination of biography, history, geog- 
raphy, sociology, civics, and art, the study of Treasure Island, an experiment in high 
school journalism, classical mythology, and a unit on The Son of the Middle Border, 
by Hamlin Garland. 


Careers in the Making. Edited by M. R. Logie. Harpers. 

A collection of readings in recent biography selected for their interest to pupils 
making a choice of vocations. The book contains excerpts from the biographies of 
Mary MacDowell, Walter Damrosch, Eva LeGallienne, and Dorothy Canfield. Each 
selection is followed by definite questions and comment. Three hundred biographies 
are listed in an appendix. 


Communication. By David O. Woodbury. Dodd Mead. 

This first book of a series dealing with “Stories of Man’s Achievement” sketches 
the progress of civilization in the matter of human intercourse, including the dramatic 
story of the development of the telegraph, telephone, the radio, and the mails. A 
chapter on television and the possibilities of the development of communication con- 
cludes this brilliant discussion for boys of junior and senior high school age. 


The Boys’ Life of Washington. By Helen Nicolay. Century. 

Helen Nicolay’s new biography is marked by the same high quality that made her 
Lives of Lincoln, Grant, Jackson, and Hamilton popular. Both the style and the 
material selected for the biography would, however, seem to be designed for children 
beyond the junior high-school age. Although the portrait of Washington is a dis- 
tinctly favorable one, there is a refreshing absence of the spreadeagle and sentimen- 
talized description not unknown in biographies of national heroes. ? 


Readings from Negro Authors. By Otelia Cromwell, Lorenzo Dow Turner, and 

Eva B. Dykes. Harcourt, Brace. 

An anthology of Negro literature designed to bring to the classroom selections that 
merit classification with the best in American literature. Among the poets are repre- 
sented such authors as Phillis Wheatley, Paul Laurence Dunbar, William Stanley 
Braithwaite; under stories, Florence Marion Harmon; under one-act plays, Willis 
Richardson ; under essays, Alain Locke; and under public addresses, Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. Edited with Introduction 
by Bertha Evans Ward. Ginn. 
Attractive format and an Introduction that high-school pupils will read are dis- 
tinguishing features of this schoolroom edition of Tom Sawyer. 
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FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Speech Pathology. By Lee Edward Travis. Appleton. 

Thorough and systematic study of the physiology, diagnosis and treatment of 
speech disorders. A description of the neurological and physiological bases of speech 
is accompanied by the theory derived from the Gestalt psychology that the human 
organism functions as a whole in response to a stimulus. An important chapter on 
disorders of rhythm in verbal expression or stuttering, and a comprehensive glossary 
of technical terms ought to make the text useful to people not trained in medical 
terminology. 


Preface to Fiction. By Robert Morss Lovett. Thomas S. Rockwell Co. 


Professor Lovett writes with his familiar clarity concerning six types of fiction rep- 
resented by well-known novels. These essays, originally given as lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, study conception and technique as inseparable elements in success- 
ful fiction. The books selected as examples are Growth of the Soil, by Knut Hamsun, 
typifying the theme of man’s struggle with nature; Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, with 
its pragmatic philosophy; Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, setting forth the naturalistic 
theory of art; the scientific novel, The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler; the genea- 
logical novel, Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks, and the novel of purpose, Upton Sin- 
clair’s Boston. A final chapter on the post-realistic novel is contributed by Miss 
Elizabeth Greenbaugh. 


Shakespeare. By Hardin Craig. Scott, Foresman. 


A Shakespeare anthology containing the annotated text of four plays from his early 
period, nine plays from the period of comedies and histories, five from the period of 
tragedies, and three from the period of the romances. A voluminous Introduction fur- 
nishes information of the social background of Shakespeare’s day, the pre-Shake- 
spearean drama, London theaters and dramatic companies of Shakespeare’s time, and a 
thorough, though elementary, treatment of the problem of Shakespeare criticism and 
the history of Shakespearean plays. Preceding the text of the plays of each period is 
a fairly extensive description of the sources, authorship, and construction of the plays. 
One of the most comprehensive texts of Shakespeare that has yet appeared. 


Intercollegiate Debate: Affirmative and Negative. Volume XII. Edited by Eg- 
bert Ray Nichols. Noble and Noble. 

This collection, which includes some debates illustrating a modified form of the 
Oregon plan, embraces the topics, “Unemployment Insurance,” “International Free 
Trade,” “The Ontario Plan of Liquor Control,” “Amateurism versus Professionalism 
in College Athletics,” “State Medical Aid,’ “The Emergence of Women from the 
Home,” and “The Abandonment of the Policy of Military Preparedness.” There are 
representatives of leading American universities, and in one case of German univer- 


sities. 






































